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Vacation at 


Tahoe 


An ideal resort, where you will find 
anything from “roughing it” to luxury. 





The 


California Limited 
—from here daily 1:10 P. M. 


—exclusively first-class. 





Camps and Hotels advantageously 
situated all around the Lake— 





—througn the Southwest land of enchantment. 
Fine trout fishing, boating, tramping, 


= ai is on your : ae a ; 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona is on y mountain climbing, hunting— 


Santa Fe way East. 


Santa Fe City Office Santa Fe Depot 
334 South Spring Street sierd | and Santa Fe NOW IS THE TIME TO GO 
60941 Main 738 A5130 Main 8225 





$36.75 Round Trip 


On sale daily—Three months’ limit— 
Stopovers at all points. 


$31.75 Round Trip 


On Sale Fridays and Saturdays— 


Do Not 


Investment Building 
let your arms, head 


Broadway at Eighth St. 












or body project out 
of the car. It is 


dangerous. Think 
of Los Angeles Offices 


212 West Seventh Street 


2 wes sewn sees Crtharn Pacific 


Phones 60641; Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central 


age 


tf ae) 


Fifteen Days’ Limit. 
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~{| OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 









For information in regard Los AngelesRailway 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 


main floor. 


For Sale 


Attractive Home 
At 3002 La Salle Ave., Cor. 30th St. 








FOR RENT 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
OWNERS GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Main 5647 Home 60127 Especially attractive quarters offered 


for “Musicians and «Artists. Wor 
terms, ete., apply to the manager. 


1042 SOUTH Y HOPE STREET. 


Fight rooms, hardwood floors, furnace, 
large closets, porch lavatory, garage, shrub- 
bery, lawn, trees, Lot 50x150. 


Where To Buy The Graphic 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
GILLESPIE’S BOOK STOGRE, 233 So. Spring St. 

RABALITE’S NEWS SPTAND, 219 W. Third St. 

PARKER’S BOCK STORE, Hrondway near Second. 

S. SMITH, 434 So. Ilill St. 

INDEPENDENT WAGON, Mercantile & Bdway (West side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Merenntile & Bdway (Eust side of St.) 
KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. 

PLUIEBHARP’S, Mercantile Place. 

MERCANTILE STAND, Mereantile & Spring. 

ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. 

PACIFIC ELECPRIC BLDG, Main Waiting Rocm. 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. 

FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. 

BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadway. 

HERBERT EF. BROWN, 190 East Colurado St., Pasndena. 
HOTEL DEL CORGNADO NEWSTAND, Ccronado, Californin. 


For investment purposes. Att rear of lot, 
adjoining wide alley, 2-Story flat building 
could be erected, facing 30th Street. 
















Price $6500---Terms to Suit 


Apply 114 East 4th St., Care The Graphic 
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Los ANGELES GRAPHIC 


VOL. XLVL-No. 13 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE—The Graphic is published every 
Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription price 1s 
$2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 cents, 
payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sample 
copies free on application. News dealers and agents in 
the interior supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, ete, should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 

Publication Office: 114 E. Fourth St. 

Telephone: Home A 4482. 

Entered as second-class matter May 238, 1914, at the 
postoffice at Los Angeles, California, under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION 














SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER 


Editor 











Have your magazine forwarded while on your Summer 
vaeation. A post eurd to The Graphie, 114 East Fourth, 
will bring it to you each week end. 











BRANDING A WHOLE CITY 


P to this time the county supervisors have easily 

distanced all other Jocal officials in devising 
bizarre schemes for the dissipation of public funds, but 
even they must doff their hats to the projectors of the 
plan, emanating in the city council, to place a tin tag 
on every building, hotel, apartment house and private 
residence in the city. This ingenious device for assist- 
ing morality to thrive in our chemucally-pure city, if 
adopted, will cost the taxpayers about $20,000 in the 
aggregate, not to mention much explosive profanity. 
The intention of the sponsors of this delectable method 
of attaining indiscriminate publicity is to indicate the 
responsible owner of the premises tagged, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating prosecution under the redlight 
abatement act, in case the property is used for immoral 
purposes. It is a beautiful idea, almost on a par with 
the genius that evolved the sp-t b-x decorations on our 
business streets, than which nothing more inane has 
been contrived to cumber the sidewalks and obstruct 
trafic. Possibly, the average householder will hail with 
delight the privilege of tagging his home to insure 
proinpt prosecution in the event of his coming under 
the frown of the law, but we have our doubts. The 
scheme strikes us as puerile and futile. The tags will 
disappear within a week after their attachment or else 
the property owner will refuse to conform to the pro- 
posed ordinance, a natural sequence with any citizen im- 
bued with the proper spirit. IJt is freak legislation, of 
the limited hatpin type, and should not be countenanced 
by the majority in the council. 


THEODORE THE JINGOIST 


ISCRETION of speech is more than eloquence, 

observed the sage Francis Bacon, who further ad- 
vised posterity that “Men’s thoughts are according to 
their inclination.” The appositeness of these philo- 
sophical reflections in connection with the utterances 
of Theodore Roosevelt is borne in upon one after not- 
ing the remarks of the Colonel at the military instruc- 
tion camp at Plattsburg, New York, in an address he 
delivered Wednesday of this week. Among other ex- 
travagant statements, he is qiueted as declaningmiias 
“for thirteen months the United States has played an 
ignoble part among the nations, in that it has tamely 
submitted to seeing the weak, whom we had covenanted 
to protect, wronged, and has seen our own men, women 
and children murdered on the high seas without action 
on our part.” This prodigal user of words and phrases 
further asserted that the government “had not taken 
the smallest step in the way of preparedness to defend 
our own rights.’ Too bad, that so interesting and 
positive a character should be so volatile in his expres- 
sions, so loose in his statements! Wherein has the 
United States played an “ignoble part among the na- 
tions?” If it is ignoble to repress the passions, to hold 
in leash the dogs of war, to employ honorable and 
peaceable means to avert the clash of arms for wrongs 
inflicted, real or fancied, then the administration de- 
serves the rebuke of its distinguished critic, but TPheo- 
dore Roosevelt will find a vast number of dissidents to 
his views. Equally futile is it to say we have seen our 
people murdered on the high seas, without action on 
our part. The firm and admirable attitude taken by 
this government, in which good temper and a fine dis- 
play of common sense have been the rule, comiuends 
itself to every conservative citizen who would exhaust 
diplomacy before involving his country in the horrors 
of war. Roosevelt’s sneering remarks, inferentially con- 
trasting the attitude of Wilson with that of Lincoln, 
after the firing on Sumter, Js absurdly inept. The Sumter 
episode was a climax. It was a-defi that admitted ol 
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no further pourparlers. The only argument in rebuttal 
Was the woar of guns, @Neither in Mexico nor yet on 
the high seas have the conditions paralleled the parlous 
days of ’61, leaving no recourse but a resort to arms. 
That Roosevelt would have plunged the country into 
war long before this had he been in office 1s not un- 
likely; the gods be thanked that Wilson and not he was 
the arbiter of our fate in that respect! He says he 1s 
ready to stand by the President so long as the latter 
stands by the country, intimating that he cannot sub- 
scribe to the executive’s support who treats “elocution 
as a substitute for action;” whose reliance upon “high- 
sounding words unless backed by deeds, is proof of a 
mind that dwells only in the realm of shadow and 
shame.” Innuendo and covert allusions are not the 
most potent of weapons for the assailing of one’s op- 
ponent, whether he be a political rival or otherwise. 
Mr. Roosevelt will make no converts to his cause by 
such palpable sneers at the President. He only earns 
the contempt of all fair-thinking men whose patriotism 
is in no whit less fervent than his own, 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S NOTABLE GROWTH 


INCE the last federal census was taken (1910), that 
KJ a tremendous growth in population has been regis- 
tered in Southern California is evidenced by the statis- 
tics published by State Controller Chambers, in a bulle- 
tin dealing with the “Financial Transactions of Cities.” 
Of course, Los Angeles leads, with an increase of a 
trifle more than 200,000, the federal figures of 319,198 
jumping to 520,000 according to the state official’s re- 
ports, based on returns to December, 1914. San Iran- 
cisco still heads the list with a credit of 525,000, but 
her ratio of increase has been relatively small, less than 
9000 in the four-year period. San Diego has more than 
doubled, from 39,578 going to 87,205, but Long Beach 
has almost trebled her population, the figures in 1910 of 
17,809 transforming to 48,378 in 1914. This gives Los 
Angeles first and third cities south of the Tehachapi 
with Pasadena making the fourth, with a population of 
36,051, a gain of nearly 6000. Riverside is fifth on the 
list, with 18,500, a 3,300 increase. Alhambra seems to 
have made the greatest relative gain, advancing from 
2,521 to 9000 or almost quadrupling the 1910 figures, 
Redlands has merely marked time, her 11,000 popula- 
tion denoting an increase of only 551. Santa Ana has 
almost doubled with 14,000, as compared with 8,429, and 
Santa Barbara has 13,000 as against 11,659 in 1910. El 
Centro has gone from 1,610 to 6000. Altogether, it is 
a healthy showing, with here and there notable in- 
creases as set forth. The tide of emigration to the Pa- 
cific coast in the period covered has been mainly to- 
ward Southern California, as the figures indicate. 


GRADE CROSSINGS AND THE REMEDY 


LIMINATION of gerade crossings as the sole cure 

—4 for accidents through collisions between street and 

railroad traffic is more and more realized to be in- 
evitable as the growth of the city continues. Every ex- 
panding metropolis in the Union has had to face and 
solve this same problem and always in one of two 
ways: either by elevating the railroad tracks, allowing 
vehicular traffic to pass under them at pierced intervals 
or else by building viaducts and sending the lighter 
traffic over the steam railroads. Chicago chose the 
former method, largely because of the flat topography 
of the trackage district, but the cost was tremendous. 
Here, to follow that plan, the expense would be inhibi- 
tive, even if it were physically preferable, which 1s 
greatly to be doubted. A study of the report of Chief 
Engineer Howell of the board of public utilities, ap- 
proved by President Lane, reveals excellent reasons 
why the viaduct method is the more feasible in Los 
Angeles, both from a physical and financial viewpoint, 
and it is to be hoped that the question will soon pass 
from the academic to the practical stage of considera- 
tion. It is idle for the opponents of the mutual cost 
project to insist that the railroads should be compelled 
to assume all the burden of construction expense. The 
state railroad commission has taken an emphatic stand 
in regard to grade crossing eliminations, holding that 
conimunities must share the burden equally with the 
railroads. This being true, the folly of certain loca! 
newspapers in hammering away on contrary lines, is 
apparent. Entrance to J.os Angeles from the east, 
whence must come all the through traffic headed for 
the coast, is across a network of railroad tracks that 
not only impede progress, but are fraught with great 
danger to the public. If we are to attract the world 
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in this direction we are bound to render our approaches 
free from the menacing aspect that is now a constant 
terror to the automobilist. That can only be accom- 
plished by bridging over the hazard, which every road 
tourist must confront in seeking admission to Southern 
California’s metropolis. Six viaducts are planned by 
the board of public utilities in the effort to eliminate 
the peril. They are found to be an immediate necessity 
at Main, Macy, First, Fourth, Seventh and Ninth 
streets, giving access free of industrial district dangers 
to Pasadena, Huntington Drive, Mission Road, El 
Monte Road, Monterey Pass Road, Whittier Road and 
Anaheim Road, covering the entire country east and 
southeast of the city, not only of Los Angeles county, 
but of San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, and [mperial 
counties as well. It will cost to erect these spans 
about $4,250,000 and it is proposed that the expense shail 
be borne 50 per cent by the steam railroads, 25 per cent 
by the city of Los Angeles and 25 per cent by the 
county, the Los Angeles street railway to be included 
in the municipal division. While the expense, doubt- 
less, could be reduced by contracting for the entire six 
viaducts simultaneously, in view of the financial situa- 
tion, probably, the building of three of those most 
needed is the more feasible way to go about it. The 
work is rapidly becoming a vital necessity. It must be 
undertaken and without undue delay. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RAILROAD “SERVICE” 
R ARELY has the new railroad attitude of “service,” 
AW and of recognition of the fact that transportation 
now represents private capital under public control, 
been better expressed than by Mr. William Sproule, 
president of the Southern Pacific, whose address at the 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents held recently in 
San Francisco, contains much of interest: “Of the 
community, the largest percentage forin their opinion 
of the railroad and its service by the people, connected 
with the railroad, with whom they come in contacie 
wisely declares Mr. Sproule. “We are, so to spealuim 
a condition of mental fermentation all ieee 
whether in business or politics, in religion or law. It 
makes us a nervous sort of people. When we; a& raii= 
road men, do business we have to remember this, not 
only with respect to the men in the service but more 
particularly with respect to the people out of the ser- 
vice, as they are the ones to whom we wish to sell the 
only wares we have to offer, namely, transportation. 
They expect of us service, not as a private corporation, 
not merely as the representatives of private capital, but 
as the representatives of private capital devoted to pub- 
lic service, and they expect our conduct toward them to 
be that of public servants.” This is the clearest exposi- 
tion of the psychology of the railroad-and-public ques- 
tion we have yet seen, Mr. Sproule has diagnosed the 
situation admirably. 


COUNTRY SHOWS ADMIRABLE FOISE 


(= REAT bodies move slowly, which may explain 

why the German government not yet has replied 
to the last American note, now nearly four weeks old, 
response to which has been patiently and good- 
naturedly awaited by the people of the United States. 
The torpedoing of the Arabic, meanwhile, has had a 
jarring effect on the nation, sensibly disturbing its 
equilibrium, but even under this mental oscillation the 
poise of the country has been admirable, with out- 
breaks of jingoistic spleen few and far between. It 
seems to be recognized that Germany is not deliberate- 
ly baiting Uncle Sam, but ts proceeding along lines, 
definitely mapped out, to cripple and harass the enemy, 
which only incidentally harass Americans. True, we 
have notified her that a repetition of the unwarned at- 
tack that sent the Lusitania to the bottom, with the 
loss of many American lives, will be regarded as a “de- 
liberately unfriendly act,” together with all that may 
imply, and in the sinking of the Arabic, apparenily, in- 
volving the sacrifce of several American citizens, a 
concrete example of the phrase employed by Secretary 
Lansing would appear to be made. However, the 
country, emulating the attitude of President Wilson, is 
not disposed to jump at an arbitrary conclusion and 
until all the evidence is in, is withholding judgment and 
indulging in repressed comment. Meanwhile, Count 


von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, has indicated, 
inofficially, a desire that the state department proceed 
slowly, as Berlin may be able to make satisfactory ex- 
planations that will tend to avoid friction. So long as 





there is a possibility of this it were folly to take pre- 
cipitate action, Of course, if the passenger traffic be- 
tween England and America were confined to ships 
sailing under the Stars and Stripes, so far as American 
citizens are concerned, there would be little or no dan- 
ger of attack, but our people take the position that the 
President is right in contending for the freedom of 
the seas under international law, which doctrine Ger- 
Many, as a signatory power, has violated. The Arabic 
was an unarmed passenger boat, having no contraband 
aboard, and carrying a score or more of Americns. It 
is alleged that she was sunk without warning, sixty 
miles off the coast of Ireland, by a German submarine, 
which torpedocd her. report has 
been received from the alleged destroyer. If the aff- 
davits of the Arabic’s captain and seven of the pas- 
sengers stand uncontradicted we can hardly see how 
Germany can palliate the offense, save by repudiating 
the attack in its entirety. If she does, Washington is 
bound to accept the amende honorable; if otherwise, 
Count von Bernstorff may be given his passports and 
Mr. Gerard recalled from Berlin. The situation may 
Ihe described as “delicate,” but not critical. 


As yet no. official 





GERMAN AND BRITISH METHODS OF FINANCE 
(> ERMAN Y’S ability to tnance the expensive war in 

which she is engaged has long been a subject of 
puzzling comment among the quidnuncs on this side of 
the Atlantic, who have hitherto found meager material 
upon which to base conclusions, favorable or otherwise. 
A pamphlet prolific of alleged facts, throwing much 
light on German finance, as well as British, has been 
issued by the Edinburgh publishing house of Thomas 
Nelson & Son, the compilation of Mr. E. F. Davies, a 
copy of which has reached The Graphic. It is charged 
in the introduction that Dr. Helfferich, minister of 
finance, in a speech in the reichstag Jast March, was 
obliged to suppress the actual facts and color his state- 
ments “in order to quiet the growing fears of the mer- 
cautile community of Germany and also to try to inter- 
est the investing public of neutral countries in the Ger- 
man war loans.’ Depreciation of the German mark by 
14 per cent, it is stated, is, however, a grave warning 
of the precariousness of the financial situation over 
there. Instead of Joyous popular loans, and oversub- 
scribed amounts, Mr. Davies asserts that fnanciai 
houses were visited by government representatives who 
induced “voluntary” loans under pressure and by hini- 
ing at martial law in case of a refusal. Of the $500,- 


—~ (00,000 subscribed by savings banks, it appears that the 


latter refused to pay back their customers’ deposits un- 
less they signed a form undertaking to subscribe to 
the loan to the amount of such deposits. so that no 
micney actually changed hands. Cash on _ securities 
piedged for hnancing the several war loans, was ob- 
tained by issuing war loan notes by the lending in- 
stitution, the Darlehnskassen, and which were taken as 
legal currency, even the Reichsbank being forced to 
consider these notes as gold, issuing against the same 
its own bank notes in the proportion of one to three. 
these have been widely circulated, to the extent of 
many millions, for which there is no gold cover, as- 
se,ts the writer of the pamphlet, who characterizes the 
}-rocess as a “pawning” operation, All the money thus 
raised is ruthlessly spent in the destruction of capital. 
Beiieriipicy, default, it 1s declared, is the only outcome. 
Put Germany will continue to raise loans, says Mr. 
Davies, because she is willing to lend and advance 
money on the previous loans. That this will lead to 
{nancial and economic chaos ts his emphatic statement, 
ihe difficulties beginning when it becomes necessary for 
Germany, each year, to provide interest on the loans. 
Centrast is offered to the German manner of financing 
‘.s war loans by citing the British method of banking 
v.hcese only departure from normal times, it is asserted, 
is the pledge of the Bank of England to advance against 
MeeeloOan stock, as an assurance to merchants and 
traders subscribing. Apparently, issuance of the 
pamphlet is to discourage neutral countries from sub- 
scriking to German war loans, since, if interest is to be 
naid in German marks, now showing a depreciation of 
14 per cent, who knows but it will register a forty per 
eent shrinkage when the time comes to realize on the 
Joan received as interest? Why the gold holdings in 
the Reichshank exceed those of the Bank of England is 
explained as owing to the fact that “Germany has ahso- 
lutely refused to allow gold to be exported; she even 
refused and still refuses to cash her own notes in gold,” 
while the Bank of England has sent large quantities of 
gold to New York and pays all its notes in gold, on 
cemand. lHflere is Mr. Davies’ final shot: “Great Britain 
can redeem all notes in gold and still retain a_ gold 
holding of £14,500,805; whereas Germany, instead of 
being able to redeem its note issue in gold, would find 
itself short of gold to the extent of £124,252,000.” It 
is a highly interesting if, naturally, biased exposition 
of the two methods of financing war loans. 
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Browmsings in an old 
_ Book Zhop 


\ 7YICTIM of the tyrannical, arbitrary and cruel Henry 


¥ VIII, whom Sir Thomas More declined to uphold 
in the matter of the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, 
the former lord chancellor (he followed Wolsey) later 
refused to take the oath required by the act of succes- 
sion, declaring Princess Mary (afterward Queen of 
England), daughter of Catherine, illegitimate. For this 
adherence to principles the erudite Englishman and 
brave philosopher was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London, held in durance more than a year, tried by an 
obsequious parliament and declared guilty of high trea- 
son, with a mild sentence condemning the distinguished 
citizen to be hanged, drawn and quartered. The mag- 
naniunous king eliminated the two latter appurtenances, 
content to have the kingdom lose its foremost literary 
exponent by beheading. In Bishop Burnet’s transla- 
tion of More’s Utopia, a 1751 edition, which the Old 
Book Shop yielded this week, is an excellent account of 
the trial. I have been impressed by the ingenious re- 
ply of the sturdy sage when he was asked if he ap- 
proved the Act of Supremacy. He declared that the 
question was like a two-edged sword; if he answered 
One way, it would destroy his body, and if the other 
way, his soul. At the trial he observed that an act of 
patliament could not give the king the supremacy of 
the church, of which England was but a “part. and 
further, that none but heaven could confer that suprem- 
acy on any person. “After which,” naively notes Sal- 
mon in his critical review of state trials, “sentence was 
pronounced on him as a traitor.” 

Seven years ago there came to the reviewer's table a 
book called ‘“More’s Millennium,” which was the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, rendered into modern English by 
Valerian Paget. Its aim was to transform the medieval 
English text of Ralph Robinson’s translation, from the 
original Latin in which More wrote the Utopia four 
hundred years ago (1516) into “thorough-paced modern 
English.” Mr. Paget’s idea was praiseworthy, but he 
seems to have overlooked Bishop Burnet’s contribu- 
tion of 1684, for whose English no glossary is needed to 
elucidate the text. Of course, Utopia was a mythical 
spot; in fact, the name is derived from a Latin spelling 
of a Greek coinage for “nowhere.” It is a sociological 
and satirical romance, originally written in Latin, de- 
scribing an unaginary model country and people.. Its 
author was justly reckoned the first writer of classical 
English prese and this wonderful bit of romantic and 
imaginative writing, so simple, direct and entertaining, 
evidences the right of Sir Thomas More to be so re- 
garded. His friend Erasmus was charmed with the 
work and corresponded with him about it. It is worthy 
of note that Utopia was first printed at Louvain, that 
center of learning and the arts in Belgium, which has 
fallen a victim to German kultur. More was primarily 
a statesman; his Utopia seems to have been written 
as a sort of intellectual relaxation, in which the lord 
chancellor allowed the practica] politics of his official 
life to give place to the theoretical and ideal. History 
informs us that in the discharge of his office More dis- 
played a primitive virtue and simplicity. The one stain 
on his character as judge is the harshness of his sen- 
tences for religious opinions; he was unquestionably 
guilty of great severities in individual instances. Ite 
seemed to be of the opinion that it was better for here- 
tics to die than that they should continue in heresy. 

Yet in his Utopia I find the author expressing 
through his supposed mouthpiece, Raphael Hythlodaye, 
the fact that one of the most ancient laws of the 
Utopians was that no man ought to be punished for his 
religion; that a man might be of what religion he 
pleased, “and might endeavor to draw others to it by 
the force of argument, and by amicable and modest 
ways, but without bitterness against those of other 
opinions; that he should use no other force but that of 
persuasion; and was neither to mix with it reproaches 
nor violence; and such as did otherwise were to be con- 
demned to punishment or slavery.” Utopus, the wise 
prince and founder of the nation, who made the law, 
thought it indecent and foolish for any man to threaten 
and terrify another to make him believe what did not 
appear to him to be true. Contrast this wise and l[ib- 
eral philosophy of the idealist with the actions of the 
practicalist. Foxe held More to be “a blinded papist 
and cruel persecutor.” Froude calls More a “merciless 
bigot.” Probably, he followed to the letter the laws of 
the church, whose dogmas he outwardly accepted; yet 
it his dreams, his inner self, as reflected in his Utopia, 
how far from the actualities of his time were the prin- 
ciples of personal liberty and toleration as extolled by 
Hythlodaye. Paget in his “Millenium,” without noting 
these specific inconsistencies, explains the seeming con- 
tradiction in More’s life and writings by assuming that 
the two conflicting forces representative of medievalism 
and renaissance met in him without either of them ob- 
taining mastery, and made him what he was—a noble, 
if inconsistent character. 

Utopia is socialistic in the same sense that Plato’s 
Republic is—of the moderate, not of the revolutionary 
type—wherein appear certain remedies for the social 
system requiring radical readjustment. More, appar- 
ently, a bigot, at heart was a progressive liberal in prac- 
tical politics. And how advanced were the Utopians! 
On page 56, for example, More quotes Hythlodaye as 
telling of the husbandmen and their methods. Says he: 
“They breed an infinite multitude of chickens in a very 
curious manner; for the hens do not set and hatch 
them; but vast numbers of eggs are laid in a gentle 
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and equa! heat, in order to be hatched; and they are 
no sooner out of the shell, and able to stir about, but 
they seem to consider those that feed them as their 
mothers, and follow them as other chickens or the hen 
that hatched them.” Here we have the original idea 
of the incubator! Did the inventor of that method bor- 
row the notion from More’s Utopia, I wonder? 

On this ideal island—tlatitude and longitude not given 
—there are no discontented subjects, no drones; man’s 
wants are but few and six hours a day labor suffices. 
Capital punishment is not practiced, even for the maxi- 
mum crimes, and war is not waged for conquest. As 
for the social structure, the eldest rules the family; 
wives are subservient to husbands, children to par- 
ents, in short, the younger to the elder. When the 
girls get married, at the legal age, they go to their hus- 
bands’ houses, but the boys—in fact, the entire male 
offspring—remain in their own family and are gov- 
erned by the eldest father, unless he is in his dotage; 
then the next in age takes his place. In choosing 
wives and husbands, they religiously and strictly ob- 
serve a custom, wliich the author specially commends: 
“A staid and honest matron presents the woman—~ 
whether maid or widow—naked to the wooer; and a re- 
sponsible and discreet man presents the man naked to 
the woman. We laughed at this custom, and thought 
it silly; but they on the other hand, were surprised at 
the folly of people of other nations, who, even in buy- 
ing a colt,—merely a matter of money—are so chary 
and cautious that they will not conclude the deal until 
the saddle and harness have been taken off, for fear a 
gall or sore may be hidden under them. Yet in choos- 
ing a wife, the woman’s body being covered with 
clothes, they judge of her beauty merely by seeing her 
face and are married forthwith.” In Utopia there are 
but few laws, which suffice for a people so well- 
instructed and governed. Evidently, it was More’s idea 
to exhibit a startling contrast to existing conditions in 
England and elsewhere, the result being a serious 
sattre on the avarice of the rich and the gross lives of 
the people. No wonder it was received with enthu- 
siasm by Erasmus, Tunstall (Bishop of Durham), Colct, 
Grocyn, Lynacre, and the educated public generally. 

Burnet notes that when More was lord high chan- 
cellor of England his expedition in determining causes 
was no less remarkable than his ingenuity. For one 
day, when he called for the next cause, it was an- 
swered, “there are no more to be heard.’ This condi- 
tion inspired a loca] wit to perpetrate the following: 

When More some years had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain; 


The same shall never more be seen 
Till more be there again. 


What a crying loss to his country was the execution 
of such a genius. Bishop Burnet declares that Sir 
Thomas had not his equal in the knowledge of divinity, 
the laws of his country, the Latin and Greek languages, 
poetry and mathematics. It was said that his island of 
Utopia—“somewhere in America”’-——appeared so real to 
many, after reading the account of the commonwealth, 
that several learned men actually suggested the send- 
ing out of a number of excellent divines to preach the 
Gospel to the Utopian “heathen.” How the witty Sir 
Thomas must have chuckled over the naive proposal. 
His son-in-law, William Roper, who married Margaret, 
the eldest and most gifted daughter of the chancellor, 
wrote an entertaining biography of his distinguished 
father-in-law, which was first printed at Paris in 1625. 
He describes More’s execution with great fidelity and 
tells that when going up on the scaffold, which was a 
rickety affair, he remarked “merrilie”’ to his escort, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, “I prate you, see me up safe, 
and for my comminge downe fet me shift for myselfe.” 
Having asked the people to bear witness that he died 
in the “true faith,” “he kneeled downe, and after his 
prayers saide, turned to the executioner with a cheerful 
countenance, and saide unto him, ‘Plucke up thy spirits, 
man, and be not affraide to doe thine office; my neck is 
verie short, take heede therfore thou strike not awrie 
for savinge of thine honestie.”” Then he desired the 
executioner’s leave to lay his beard aside, for that had 
committed no treason. No wonder the Emperor 
Charles of Spain confided to the English ambassador, 
Sir Thomas Eliott, when he heard of More’s death, 
“Had we binne master of such a servant, of whose 
dooings ourselves have had these manie yeeres noe 
small experience, we would rather have lost the best 
cittie of our dominion, than have lost such a worthie 
councellor.” <A prayer which Sir Thomas More com- 
posed a few days before his death, was inserted in most 
of the Catholic manuals of that period and for a cen- 
tury thereafter. In 1886 he was beatihMed by the Ro- 
man Catholrs Charen ar. CC, 


Tribulations of Film Makers 


As an example of the wasteiulness of which western 
motion picture companies are accused by the east, Jay 
I]junt, director of a Bostock company, and a group of 
his actors put in an hour on Broadway Tuesday morn- 
ing, spoiled a roll of film, blocked the street and cre- 
ated amusement for the curious, without obtaining a 
foot of film which could be used. A typewriter store 
was desired for a location and one was found near the 
city hall, where a special display was arranged in the 
windows and the camera placed on the opposite side 
of the walk. Then the crowd gathered. Tlunt made 
numerous polite attempts to hold back pedestrians 
while the scene was played. He was successful long 
enough for the heroine to get ambition by reading a 
sign in the window telling her to better her condition 
by learning typewriting, Then the roll “buckled.” It 
was taken out, thrown away, and.a new one put in the 
camera, but by this time the crowd had lost interest and 
refused to give up the sidewalk any longer to the com- 
pany. After several ineffectual attempts to halt the 
stream of passers Hunt gave it up as a bad job, his 
people were hustled into automobiles and started for 
a less busy spot. It was an ungrateful exhibition on 
the part of the crowd for the amusement it had been 
afforded. On the other hand, the public owns the side- 
walk and doubtless figured it was entitled to use it. [ 
understand no permits are required by the city for the 
use of the walks as movie stages. 
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Passing of “Poetic License” 
T HERE are certain phrases dealing with the subject 


of poetry that are in common use among the laity, 
yet which form no part of the vocabulary of the poet, 
and which come to him with a distinct shock when 
spoken in his presence. These phrases, that exist in 
every art and in many other departments of life, had 
perhaps, a meaning in the far days in which they were 
coined, although even then they must have represented 
the attitude of one entirely outside of his subject. But 
today even that value is gone, and they remain em- 
bedded, as archaic as an Elizabethan ruff, in the stuff 
of the English language. 

Such a phrase is the old “poetic license.” In its 
younger days it must have been invented as a sort ot 
blanket excuse to the uncomprehending lay mind for all 
the vagaries of that race of strange and unaccountable 
beings known as poets. And when one remembers 
how certain of the old writers tortured and distorted 
the uncomplaining language in fitting it to rhyme and 
meter—the rhyme of the old German Meistersinger 


Hans Sachs wird ruhig ein Schuh— 
Macher und Poet dazu. 


is an immortal example—even the poet of today must 
confess to a certain sympathy with the lay mind of yes- 
terday. 


But with the sense in which the phrase is now used 
he can have no sympathy. It is a little doubtful if 
those who still use it know precisely what the phrase 
may mean, but, presumably, it is one of two things: 
Either it means that the poet has, deliberately or other- 
wise, falsified facts to make them suit his own idea of 
the beautiful or the artistic, or that he has taken liberties 
with the king’s English, has clipped it and twisted it to 
suit his rhyme or his rhythm. If “poetic license’ is 
used as an excuse for either of these things the genuine 
poet of today would be the first to repudiate it and to 
demand that his work be judged by the hard criterion 
of the intellect. It may be set down, almost as a hard 
and fast rule for the benefit of the laity, that any writer 
of verse today who would claim “poetic license” as an 
excttse for any conscivusly false or distorted element in 
his verse, is not worthy of serious consideration. 


For the modern poet takes his work with a chastened 
seriousness and permits himself no liberty of any kind 
with what he considers the basic principles of his art. 
And of those basic principles the first 1s a scrupulous- 
ness, amounting in some of us almost to fanaticism, in 
getting down the exact shade of truth as he sees ite 
This truth may be, in fact, usually is. suggestive rather 
than literal, but it is always the truth. And if it were 
a question of being silent on a theme or deliberately 
writing what he considers a falsehood, he would un- 
hesitatingly choose to be silent. For the true poet is 
never a propagandist, and, having no a priori convic- 
tions, he is free to write of life or of dreams as he finds 
them. Yet he knows, even more certainly than his 
readers, that only insofar as he is scrupulously true to 
his own phase of the truth will his work be valuable. 
License to distort his vision is the last gift he would 
ask! 


If on the other hand “poetic license” means a permit 
to twist and torture the language, to lop off syllables 
from unoffending words, to make strange inversions of 
sentence constructions, and to resurrect archaisms be- 
cause they rhyme—here again the phrase is meaning- 
less today. 


li the modern poet gives himself greater liberty in 
the verse forms he uses—though even here he has only 
discarded one set of rules for another quite as binding 
if not quite so easily defined—yct on the other hand 
he no longer permits himself to lay ruthless hands on 
the language. The “poetic” words which once be. 
sprinkled the pages of even the best poets are now laid 
aside, we hope forever, along with other outworn gar- 
ments of an earlier civilization. Here. again, it may be 
stated with certainty that the verse-writer today is not 
worthy of serious consideration who thinks himself 
Jicensed to use such words as “e’en,” “twist,” 
“Mongst,” “e’er,” and the rest of that ilk, or who re- 
sorts to stich subterfuges as “do swoon,” “did come,” 
or even to some of the less crude sentence inversions, 
such as Ben Jonson used, doubtless with the full sanc- 
tion of his times, in these famous lines: 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 

It might not withered be. 

Technically, the standard of verse today is higher 
than ever before, and where the older verse forms are 
used, even by our third-rate versifiers, it is with a de- 
gree of skill which in an carlier day was only possible 
to the genius. For it is a law of the progress of all art 
that a technical device which was originally the discov- 
ery of genius becomes the commonplace of the mextera: 

No, the true poet of today asks for no license of the 
old sort. If he cannot speak the simple truth as he 
sees it, and speak it in terms which shall be direct and 
intelligible, his work will not stand the test, and he 
will be doing his harassed contemporaries a real service 
by leaving his page virgin. For no thread-bare “poetic 
license” can cover his inadequacy! 


Thoughts on Robert Frost 


It is some time now since Robert Frost’s poems of 
New England first jutted, as stern and uncompromis- 
ing as Plymouth Rock, into the consciousness of 
American poetry lovers. England, which always looks 
to America for “types,” for broad, simple, picturesque 
lines and the “barbaric yawp,” had acclaimed him first. 
But we hung back, partly because we missed in his 
work the familiar element of beauty, but partly, I sus- 
pect, because we ‘have too lately outgrown. ourselves 
peeeeeees ideals of New England to look at them 
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W°th the Modern Poets oo --by Eumice Tietjens 


from the detached point of view which finds in them 
only a curious social phenomenon. Even coated with 
England's approval Frost was for many of us a hard 
pill to swallow. We hemmed and hawed. Was it 
poetry? Could anything be poetry that contained such 
lines as 


They realized from the way I swobbed my neck 
More than was needed something must be up. 


Truth is that the man seems to have no facility of 
speech, no magic of words, either in “North of Boston” 
or in his earlier book “A Boy’s Will,” which is largely 
intended to be fyrical. All his lines are full of thick, 
inelastic words, of hard monosyllables. dificult to 
articulate. As a verse-maker he is tongue-tied. Hard- 





Sara Teasdale, Poet 


ly once in two hundred lines does he make a phrase 
that sings. Nor can it be urged that he adopts this 
awkward wording altogether as a means of character 
delineation. It is with him even in his lyrics. Even the 
occasional little miracles, which are embedded in the 
general difficulty, like this image for instance from 
Ghost House 


The footpath down to the well is healed, 


are hardly more than creditable linguistically. 

Yet when we have said all this, when we have fussed 
and fretted and asked why he didn’t use prose, and 
longed with an almost physical longing for a little 
pagan beauty, there stands Frost’s work, as stern and 
uncompromising as Plymouth Rock, and absolutely un 
disturbed by the waves of criticism. His people, and 
the homely, hard-featured stories he tells about them, 
are curiously real and lifelike. Their exaggerated re- 
ticences, their hard, unreasoning codes and cramped 
lives have an air of finality, a sort of inevitability about 
them that has seldom been equaled in American litera- 
ture. 


One can no more get away from Frost than one can 
get away from life itself. Tlis things have the same 
quality of etching themselves into one’s consciousness 
and returning to it again and again that de Maupas- 
sant’s short stories have. Dislike them if you choose, 
ascribe to them all the evils that in your more pessi- 
mistic moments you ascribe to life itself, yet if you 
have once read them you can never forget them. and 
“The Death of the Hired Man.” or “Home Burial” will 
remain with you as part of your consciousness long 
after you have forgotten whether it was a poem or a 
short story. 


Of all the men who are telling stories in verse today, 
Masefield, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, Edgar Jee Masters 
and the others, Robert Frost is the \bleakest, the most 
austere, and in a sense the narrowest. Yet this very 
narrowness and austerity make for strength. It is safe 
to forecast that Frost’s poetry will remain in our litera- 
ture just as New England remains in our national life, 
a hard and indigestible Jump, which yet must somehow 
be lived with and reconciled to the rest of life as we 
know it. The odd thing is that we rather like New 
England and her son Frost for their uncompromising 
stubbornness, and, if there is little danger of our loving 
either of them, we still regard them with much respect 
and a half-grudging admiration. / 


From Sara Teasdale comes the news that a new vol- 
ume, her third, will appear this autumn. It is to be 
called “Rivers to the Sea,” and the Macmillan Com- 
pany, which has to its credit several of the best books 
of recent poetry, is to be the publisher. The volume, 
which we had the great good fortune to see in manu- 
script, has preserved all the beauty and simple direct- 
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ness of Miss Teasdale’s lyric charm, and has added a 
new and warmer maturity. To the many lovers of her 
verse it will be most welqmme. 

hx 

Miss Harriet Monroe, editor of Poetry, and one otf 
the most courageous and unselfish lovers of the art in 
the country, is in San Francisco this week on a flying 
visit. She is a devout admirer of California, particular- 
ly the High Sierra, which she has visited several times 
with the Sierra Club. Her recent volume “You and I 
contains several loving poems to the mountains. 

Apropos of the Sierra, we were glad to sce Odell 
Shepard’s pleasing “Prayer of John Muir,” reprinted 
in Current Opinion from the Book News Monthly. It 
is better than most verse of its kind. 

Under the title “Outrageous Verse,” by R. C. Brown, 
the Century for August gives such an amusing satire 
on editor-folk that we cannot help reprinting it. 
Always, my soft heart has beat with adulation 
Vor people who edit and criticize writing. 

Worthy folk, going about wiping the noses of croupy 
phrases; 

Tucking exclamation points into strange beds, 

Picking moth webs out of warm, furbearing sentences, 

And on top of that splitting cords of infinitives, 

To get up an appetite for a book review. 

1] hold my breath when I come into the presence of 


these people, 
IT feel highly humble. 


We spoke recently of Mr. Max Eastman’s beautiful 
short poems. Unfortunately, he writes, or publishes, all 
too few of them, but when he does they are always a 


delight. We take this from a recent number of The 
New Republic. It is called “The Net:” 


The net brings up, how long and languidly, 
A million vivid quiverings of life, 
Keen-finned and gleaming like a steely Knife, 
All colors—green and silver of the sea, 

All forms of skill and eagerness to be; 
They die and wither at the very breath 
That sounds your pity of their lavish death, 
While they are leaping star-like to be free; 
They die and wither, but the aged sea, 
Insane old salty womb of mystery, 

Is pregnant with a million more, 

Whom she will suckle in her oozy floor, 
Whom she will vomit on a heedless shore 
AS we were vomited in days of yore. 


GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


M AYOR Rolph’s decision to be a candidate to suc- 


ceed himself has been received with general and 
sincere satisfaction. Until his definite announcement 
was made there was a nervous dread as to what might 
happen if the field were left to “Andy” Gallagher, Eu- 
gene Schmitz and an untried competitor to represent 
the business interests of the community. There is no 
doubt that Rolph is making a considerable sacrifice of 
his private business, but, in his own words, he deems 3t— 
his “duty” to stand for re-election. The commitnity is 
relieved because Rolph’s record and his personal popu- 
larity make his re-election fairly certain. The primary 
election will be held September 28. 
x OK OK 
This is the Exposition’s twenty-seventh week, and 
Sunday the record of attendance passed the 11,000.00J 
mark. In the previous thirteen days, more than 1,000,- 
O00 visitors had passed the gates. In fact, last week 
was a record for cash admissions, the attendance being 
544,940, and the cash receipts $143,796. Within the next 
ten days no fewer than one hundred conventions and 
celebrations of societies are scheduled here, while thou- 
sands of delegates to the International Congress of 
Education and the Nationa} Educational Association 


are still conspicuous among Exposition visitors. E. C. 
Conroy, director of the department of concessions, 


predicts that before the closing day, December 4, the 
total attendance will be more than 18,500,000. 
x x OF 

William Howard Taft is our most distinguished visi- 
tor this week, and is realizing the truth of his predic- 
tion, “San Francisco Knows How.” Nor has San Fran- 
cisco forgotten the value of ex-President Taft's friend- 
ship to this city in the struggle with New Orleans for 
exposition honors. Mr. Taft is presiding at the Uni- 
tarian General Conference, and Thursday is to be the 
guest at a banquet given in his honor by the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter of the American National Red Cross. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman, chairman of the National 
Relief Board of the American Red Cross, and Mr. Taft 
will be the principal speakers Red Cross Day, next 
Saturday, at the Exposition. Miss Boardman gives a 
harrowing account of the sufferings in Mexico and pre- 
dicts that within a year the whole nation of Mexico 
will starve, except those who by the power of their 
rifles take food for themselves. “At present,’ says 
Miss Boardman, “we are feeding thirty thousand Mexi- 
Calis a day, but it is a drop im the bucket. Only one 
per cent of Mexico is under arms—the other 99 per 
cent is starving.” 





Ignace Paderewski played at Festival Hall Saturday 
before an enthusiastic audience of 5,000, and also made 
a powerful plea for his suffering compatriots in Poland. 
The proceeds of the recital, about $7,000, were devoted 
to the Polish Relief Fund. The demand to hear the 
ereat artist has been so general that the Exposition’s 
Music Department has arranged for a second Paderew- 
ski recital next Sunday, when he will be accompanied 
by the Exposition Orchestra in one of his own con- 
certos. He is playing with all his consummate art and 
brilliance, but looks aged and worn, and his great 
tawny head of hair is flecked with grey. 

* OK OX 
Margaret Anglin scored another triumphant success 





at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Saturday night in the 
production of Euripides’ “Medea.” Eleven thousand 
persons witnessed the performance, every available 
foot of standing room being occupied. It is a grew- 
some and repellant play, and, stripped of its classic 
garb, would have small attraction. Miss Anglin, how- 
ever, makes the production not only a most notable 
spectacle but a prolific opportunity for the display of 
her great emotional powers. Dr. Walter Damrosch’s 
incidental music proved again a delightful feature of 
the performance. Miss Anglin’s third and last appear- 
ance will be in “Electra.” 


E. G. McWilliam of Los Angeles was one of the 
principal speakers at last week’s convention of the 
American Institute of Banking. His subject was “The 
State Banks and the Federal Reserve System.” He 
said that many of the state banks felt they would be 
unfaithful to the trusts they had pledged their com- 
munities to perform if they affliated with the new sys- 
tem, but predicted that in time the state banks would 
come 1. 


Professor Charles Edwards, Mrs. J. W. McKee, Miss 
Grace Fulmer and other Los Angeles educators gave 
the Internattonal Kindergarten Union delightful pic- 
tures of their work. Dr. Edwards told how on one ex- 
cursion to the seashore “3000 youngsters had the time 
of their lives, removed from the dangers of city 
streets.” And, again, “One mile and a half of children 
climbed Mount Wilson the last of May. The witchery 
and romance of nature in this continued story lead the 
child into the sunshine of health and happiness.” Mrs. 
J. W. McKee told of an open air class in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the kiddies climbed up among the 
branches and the teacher perched upon the ladder, 
where mocking birds accompanied the kindergarten 
songs. 

kK x 

San Francisco’s tax rate is to be $2.26 on the $100 of 
valuation for the ensuing year. This is 3 cents less than 
last year, and a welcome strprise to taxpayers, in face 
of the fact that this year’s assessment roll—$538,800,- 
000—is $4,000,000 less than it was last year, owing to 
the exemption of shipping and school properties. The 
reduced tax rate was made possible by the fact that the 
state has made an appropriation of $15 for each census 
school child instead of $13 as heretofore. Pole On 

San Francisco, Aug. 25. 


SAD THOUGHTS ABOUT GOTHAM THEATRES 


By Randolph Bartlett 

[NCE one of the principal industries of New York 
\ is providing theatrical amusement or entertainment 
for the remainder of the country, one would naturally 
expect the opening of the theatrical season to be at- 
tended by great festivities, blasts of trumpets, beatings 
of tom-toms, and hullaballoo in general. That there is 
nothing of the mature of those elaborate ceremonials 
known as the Eleusinian mysteries, with which the 
Greeks tsed to pay tribute to the goddess of harvest, 
Céretts.ais doubtless due to the absence of serious plays. 

New paragraph. Let not the sad trend of this dis- 
cussion be contaminated, infected, or degraded by con- 
tact with that horrific pun. 

Now, then, to begin again: New York’s theatrical 
season has opened. There are various ways of proving 
this, but the best is by obtaining from the electric 
power companies a statement of the increase in con- 
sumption of current. Times Square, and Broadway for 
several blocks in either direction, which, throughout the 
summer, have been but fitfully lighted with a few mil- 
lion incandescents, are now in a full blaze of glory. 
The theaters which are not open are threatening to do 
so, and have their lamps trimmed and burning to ap- 
prise the public of the fact. New productions are pop- 
ping up every few minutes, and while New York does 
not officially become a human habitation for them who 
belong, until about the first of October, the managers 
are already racing along to see which will have the 
biggest attraction to offer against the time when the 
only part of the severa!] millions who really count, see 
fit to return and replace Manhattan Island on the map. 

What, then, are the important features of the com- 
Ing season, as seen from this vantage point, the Pisgah 
of the land of (press agents) promise There are sev- 
eral, but the most significant one is the absence of seri- 
Olls, Or important drama, as suggested above in a spirit 
of banter, employed to cover an aching heart. With 
the last week of August, unless sudden demise over- 
takes the productions now being given and under 
preparation, the following offerings will be the thea- 
trical menu of this center of dramatic art—please note 
the high literary culture suggested in the titles: 

“Hands Up” in which those sterling players, Maurice 
and Florence Walton, are featured. 


“Some Baby,” with the accent on the first word, the 
advertising going on to give the detailed explanation 
that this is “Some Farce with Some Cast.” Highly de- 
scriptive! 

“Search Me,” a mystery farce by the author of “Offi- 
Cen ooo.” 

“The Last Laugh,” with Edward Abeles. 

“See My Lawyer.” 

“Mr. Myd’s Mystery.” 

“Under Fire,” a war melodrama. 

“Rolling Stones,” a melodramatic comedy, in which 
Charles Ruggles has virtually a star part. 

“The Bubble,” by Edward Locke, an established suc- 
cess with Louis Mann as star, which has run all through 
the summer. 

“The Boomerang,” a comedy trifle at the Belasco. 

“No. 13 Washington Square,” with May Irwin. 

To this must be added the comedies with more or 
less musical attachments: “The Blue Paradise,” “The 
Girl Who Smiles.” “The Passing Sinem smeennGess | 
from Utah.” and the Ziegfeld Follies. 

Meanwhile, the big moving picture houses sail 
serenely along with heavy patronage. D. W. Griffith’s 
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great film, “The Birth@GigamNation”’ (The Clansman 
has passed the 400 performance mark, and in addition, 
right in the heart ot the theatrical district, the Strand, 
the Vitagraph, the Broadway and the Astor theaters 
are permanently committed to picture programs. To 
these will be added, in a few weeks, the Knicker- 
bocker, where the big Triangle—Griffith-Ince-Sennett— 
will present its masterpieces. 

shades of Shakespeare to Shaw (to say nothing of 
Eugene Walter and Augustus Thomas)—what has be- 
come of the drama? Have the playwrights and man- 
agers finally decided to make no further attempt to re- 
flect upon the stage the currents of national thought 
and action? So far as I can learn, there is just about 
one serious play in rehearsal, Dr. Louis K. Anspacher’s 
“Our Children,” which received its premicre at the Bur- 
bank about a year ago as “His Son.” 


Meanwhile, all criticism on the part of the press has 
been throttled. The action of the Schuberts in barring 
the Times’ critic from their theaters, and withdrawing 
all their advertising from that paper, has had a more 
far-reaching effect than any critic or newspaper will 
admit. The critical shores are strewn with wrecks. 
Few reviews now are even signed by their authors, a 
significant fact in itself. The theatrical advertising, 
paying tremendous rates, is too great a source of rev- 
enue to be ignored, and the Times has lost the first 
round in its legal battle to force the Shuberts to ad- 
iit its critic, which deprives the newspapers of its only 
weapon. There are enough newspapers willing to sel! 
their favors, openly, so that the theaters can cover the 
field, and the others do not feel called upon to give an 
impersonation of St. George and the dragon, especial- 
ly as the dragon occupies a position of strategic advaui- 
tage. 

Here 1s a case in point. The Tribune is as honest a 
newspaper, possibly, as there 1s in the city. After the 
opening of “The Blue Paradise,” a remade Viennese 
inusical comedy, the Tribune critic (name not signed) 
said it was “another ‘Chocolate Soldier.” That was 
enough for me—I went to see and hear. But there was 
no melody that haunted, like “My Hero,” no lilt like 
the “Letter Song,” no striking march like “We're Bui- 
garians —in short nothing but the common, machine 
made, American tiddley-um tunes, for if any of the 
music was from Vienna, as claimed, it was of a pot- 
boiling variety. The comedy ts vested entirely in the 
unctuous personality of Ceci] Lean, the book being 
rather less meritorious than “The Prince of Tonight, ’ 
or other second-rate native junk-heaps. Yet the 
Casino theater nightly blazes with a huge electric sign 

“Another Chocolate Soldier.—Tribune.” 


One difficulty, of course, is that the critics of former 
days will not work under present conditions, and have 
retired, either to moving picture scenario fields, or 
Imagazine writing. The theatrical assignments are now 
in the hands of men who, for the most part, are un- 
versed in the facts of their trade. Tew items which | 
read, of which I know the actual facts, are correct. 
Por example athe Gwonte-scienliay, kosalind,’ is be- 
ing prepared for vaudeville, and the newspapers have 
fallen for a press agent yarn that the manuscript, 
dashed off by Barrie in his own handwriting, has jusi 
arrived, and is almost indecipherable. I saw a per- 
formance of this very dull and talky playlet by the 
Flaygoers Society in Los Angeles, nearly a year ago, 


and 1 do not suppose they had a handwritten manu- . 


script. Why New York producers should have to fail 
back upon the original longhand copy is a mystery, if 
true, but probably not true. This is a small sample 
of the misinformation purveyed by the Gotham press 
concerning matters theatrical. 


The moral of this newspaper situation is obvious. 
If the theatrical managers are so suspicious of their 
own productions that they will not permit untrammeled 
criticism, and rely, for the creation of interest, upon 
misinformation and undeserved praise, it is not surpris- 
ing that there are few serious dramatic efforts in con- 
templation. While several of the managers such as 
I‘rohman and Brady, have not affiliated with the Blud- 
gecon Brotherhood, the situation seriously. handicaps 
their work as well, for they have no intelligent corps 
of reviewers to whom they can look for substantial un- 
derstanding and assistance. The Frohman firm is real- 
ly ambitious to give the public worthy drama, and has 
engaged Augustus Thomas for the purpose of endeav- 
oring to carry out the ideals of the late Charles Froh- 
man. Mr. Thomas, in a long interview recently, de- 
clared that the time has come for the American 
dramatist. He draws attention to the fact that the Eu- 
ropean supply, which furnished the greater part of the 
high class drama for the American stage for many 
years, will be shut off for several years to come, and 
expects to find, among American newspaper writers, a 
supply of vigorous plays. He suggests collaboration 
as the best method of writing, and, with specific illus- 
tration, shows that this is bound to be productive of 
the best results. But he oversooks the fact that there 
are only two or three producing firms capable of recog- 
nizing good plays in manuscript, and that is the reason 
there are comparatively few men of ability looking for- 
ward to the drama as a form of expression, while in- 
creasing numbers of writers are finding in scenario 
work a ready market for original ideas, with the added 
advantage that the art does not require anything like 
the expenditure of time and brains that is demanded 
in the writing of a big drama. 


One of the most interesting managerial promises 
comes from W. A. Brady, who has turned over the pro- 
ducing department of the Playhouse to his wife, Grace 
George. This clever woman has programmed a some- 
what extensive series of good offerings, to begin late 
in September. Such excellent pieces as Langdon 
Mitchell’s brilliant satire, “The New York Idea,” in 
which Mrs. Fiske appeared many years ago, are to be 
given. Tour weeks is the limit set on each production, 
though special performances of the most popular ones 
will be given occasionally. This is a long-cherished 
dream of Mr. Brady and Miss George, postponed from 
time to time because. other matters interfered. Miss 
George has steadfastly resisted the lucrative lure of 
the movies, and is determined to conSecrate herself to 
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the spoken play, and develop the best material she can 
obtain. The Playhouse exepriment is one of the most 
interesting prospects the early season offers. 

It is noteworthy that the departure of Granville 
Barker has occasioned no hysterical regrets, on the 
part of public, press, or producers. His work has found 
its level, which, in the estimate of the majority seems 
to be that it provided an entertaining diversion for a 
season, but offers nothing in the way of stage reform 
that is worthy of emulation. His influence will be 
slight. The impression seems to be that he carried his 
“suggestion” principle to such freakish extremes that it 
lost its value. Suggestion cannot be substituted for 
photographic, realistic, scenic effects as a sudden meta- 
morphosis, for the public would not accept it, but that 
it will eb a natural evolution none can doubt. 

Throughout al] this tangle of possibilities, moving 
pictures constantly loom up as the biggest element in 
the situation—an element which the theatrical mana- 
gers themselves are unable to place definitely as to 
permanent value. This much is certain however, that 
moving pictures have become direct competitors, not 
merely with vaudeville and cheaper theatrical offerings, 
but with the expensive shows as well. For a long time 
the stage folk kept assuring themselves that there 
would be a reaction, that people would tire of the silent 
drama, and would return to the “legitimate” for enter- 
tainment. This confidence has disappeared, and now 
there are few of the big producers who are not “hedg- 
ing’ by embarking in moving picture enterprises them- 
selves. If there is to be permanent competition from 
this source, they propose to furnish a goodly share of 
it on their own account. They no longer look askance 
upon the appearance or their popular stars in moving 
pictures, but insist that these appearances shall be un- 
der their own direction, and for their profit. They can- 
not stem the flood, so launch out boldly upon it in 
their own craft. 

So if ever a dramatic Moses is to arise and lead the 
Children of Israel out of the wilderness, the time has 
come. Theer never was an opportunity like the, pres- 
ent for dramatic genius, both in writing and produc- 
ing, but the old traditions will have to be abandoned, 
and steps confidently taken in entirely new directions. 
What those directions shall be, only the Moses himself 
can say. and I do not pretend to be he. 

New York, August 23, 1915, 


Picturesque San Gabriel Valley Country Club 

Most homelike of all the country clubs hereabouts, 
because it has grown like a home and not sprung into 
being full built or removed in later years to a cost- 
lier structure, is the San Gabriel Valley Country Club, 
located about a mile east of the historic old Franciscan 
mission, Its clubhouse is long, low and rambling, its 
golf course dotted with beautiful oak trees which onec 
covered all the section about it and which on this par- 
ticular stretch of ground have been lovingly preserved. 
Views of the house and grounds are presented on the 
cover of The Graphic this week. The San Gabriel club 
was organized in 1904 with a membership of thirty-five 
lovers of the outdoors and the Scotch game. It now 
numbers 350 members and owns its beautiful eighteen- 
hole golf course. J:embraced within the club grounds 
are 122 acres. Through floods of two years ago great 
havoc was wrought on the links, but they have been 
completely rebuilt, the work having just been com- 
pleted. One unique feature of San Gabriel club life is 
the holiday tournaments which are held there. Quite 
the most beautiful trophy in competition at the club is 
the Thanksgiving Cup, presented by R. A. Fowler and 
upon which many names have been engraved, but none 
often enough to win the prize. Likewise, there are in 
competition the Christmas Cup, the Washington’s Birth 
day Cup and the Tom Morris Cup. The club, like all 
those of this section, holds a yearly invitation tourna- 
ment. Its Gala Day, held every July, is a great event, 
attracting the golf and tennis players of all Southern 
California. Most of the club members are residents of 
Los Angeles, although there has been built up around 
the club grounds a delightful colony of country lovers. 
W. A. Bonynge of Los Angeles is president. R. T. 
Hickcox of Alhambra vice-president and F. W. Black 
of Los Angeles secretary and treasurer. Besides these 
gentlemen the board of directors is composed of W. A. 
Bell. San Gabriel; A. P. Stephens, San Gabriel; W. 
Mackie, Los Angeles; A. T. Jergins, Los Angeles: F. 
Q. Story, Alhambra. and W. L. Stewart, Los Angeles. 


League of Cities in Annual Session 


It was the great success two years ago of a civic 
pageant in St. Louis that led to the formation of The 
League of the Cities, an organization composed of 
public-spirited citizens who desire the best kind of en- 
tertainment for their townspeople. The St. Louis pa- 
geant not only gave pleasure and intellectual delight. it 
actually warmed up the whole civic energies, and re- 
sulted in real improvements in the corporate city life. 
A three days’ convention was called this year for the 
third week of August at San Francisco, and delegates 
from all over the country met within the exposition 
grounds. From this city went Len Behymer and Mrs. 
George Goldsmith, representing Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Tames Main Dixon, representing the University of 
Southern California, The second day was passed across 
the hay, the morning session in the Eucalyptus Open 
Air Theater at Piedmont, where Mary Austin delivered 
a stimulating address, and a paper by Percy Mackaye 
was read by Mr. Sam Hume. Mr. Alvord of North 
Dakota gave his experiences jn promoting dramatic 
performances by and for the people in his state, where 
they have served wonderfully to relieve the “drab” of 
each winter’s existence. In the afternoon the delegates 
attended a performance of “The Queen’s Masque” in 
Faculty Glade, within the University of California, 
given by the women students of the university. The 
production of Miss Van Orden, it was altogether a 
strikingly successful and worthy pageant. The Los 
Angeles delegates were unanimous in their wish to 
have it reproduced in their own city. The problem 
before the League at present is the suitable commem- 
oration all over the country next year of Shakespeare’s 
tereentenary. 
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Beet Sugar Campaign at Its Height 


I had long wanted to see the process otf turning 
beets into refined sugar and the opportunity came Tues- 
day of this week when President A. R. Peck of the 
Anaheim Sugar Company drove me out to the mill two 
miles beyond Fullerton. The campaign, which opened 
July 21, is now at its height, and will continue until 
November 20, or the full 120 days, when, it is estimat- 
ed the ruthless French knife blades will have cut into 
“notato strips” between 85,000 and 90,000 tons of beets, 
transforming the same into about 15,000 tons of refined, 
granulated sugar. The capacity of the mill is 800 tons 
of beets in twenty-four hours and Superintendent Jes 
surun tells me he now is averaging a trifle better than 
that. His keen eyes range constantly over every piece 
of machinery in use and the slightest flaw or evidence 
of weakness is promptly detected and remedied, for 
night and day, throughout the four months’ campaign, 
there is no cessation of activities—the beets pour into 
the hopper, go through their minute processes and 
come out the pure white article with which you sweet- 
en your coffee. It is a fascinating spectacle and for 
three hours I watched the marvelous transformation 
work in which human ingenuity has supplanted man- 
ual labor to a large extent. Down-to-date machinery 
prevails at Anaheim. The fuel is natural gas piped 
in by the Standard Oil Company from its station six 
miles distant while two wells of 65° pure spring water 
of 500 inches capacity furnish the mill with a bounti- 
ful supply. The sugar company gencrates its own 
electricity, keeps a corps of bookkeepers checking up 
the farmers’ deliveries, employs a contract agent who 
is in the field constantly and has a staff of chemists 
keeping close tab on the sugar percentage in the beets. 
For next year’s crop-assurance President Peck has an 
abundant supply of beet sugar seed on hand, secured 
at the outset of the war, by cable, in Germany and 
now stored in the big warehouse. One of the inter- 
esting bi-products of the mill is a feed for cattle ob- 
tained by mixing molasses with the beet strips, after 
the sugar has been extracted. The seven per cent mo- 
lasses which the beet yields is segregated and then 
poured back on the beet pulp and for this delectable 
compound, which is a notable cattle fattener, $20 a 
ton is earned. It is a miraculous process, this evolu- 
tion of the beet into sugar and no student of economics 
can afford to miss the sight. As for the tariff—but that 
is an editorial subject. The product of the mill is sold 
east as far as Chicago, through the middle west and in 
the southwest. 


Argentina Our Meat 


Carroll Allen is home after a three months’ tour of 
South America, in which he traveled as far south as 
Buenos Ayres and from which he returns full of en- 
thusiasm for the opportunities awaiting North Ameri- 
cans and North American capital in the southern con- 
tinent, particularly in Argentina. Carroll tells me the 
antipathy toward the United States and its citizens is 
fast disappearing in the south since the promotion of 
closer relations by the European war and he believes 
we should hasten to seize upon the psychological mo- 
ment to cement cordial relations. Especially was he 
impressed by the extent and richness of the Argentine 
pampas, where he says one may ride almost for weeks 
over the rich land and see nothing but corn and cattle 
and more cattle, so thick are they, they look like flies 
on a molasses barrel. The stock is of fine quality, 
much breeding in of Durhams haying had the effect de- 
sired by the intelligent South Americans. Before Cali- 
fornia can really participate in the possible benefits of 
trade with the land over which Carroll Allen returns so 
enthusiastic, it must have better transportation facili- 
ties according to the belief of Stoddard Jess, who made 
a number of pointed remarks before the federal trade 
commission this week. Different systems in Latin 
America and this country were adverted to by Mr. Jes: 
as a deterrent to increased trade. The attention of the 
commission was directed by the first vice-president of 
the First National bank to the fact that the government 
has this summer been doing in the Imperial Valley ex- 
actly what it once indicted private individuals there for 
doing—controlling the shipment or cantaloupes so as 
to maintain market prices in all sections of the country. 


No Movie Wastage, But Zeal 


Apropos of movie extravagance Harry Reichenbach, 
publicity man of the Metro Corporation, an eastern 
concern, has taken up a large amount of space in the 
Dramatic Mirror to amplify what he expresses in the 
text “never in the history of commerce or amusements 
was wastage noted on such an appalling scale as that 
which exists at the motion picture studios in Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles and other California towns.” 
Reichenbach cites the loss of time with high-priced stars, 
the constant rehearsals before taking pictures and the 
many “re-takes.” Bennie Zeidman of the Majestic- 
Reliance Studios takes issue with Reichenbach as to 
whether these methods represent wastage. Zeidman 
convincingly tells me that the sole aim of motion pic- 
ture directors is not the accumulation of vast fortunes; 
that they feel an interest in the artistic merits of their 
productions and that they will sacrifice many dollars to 
bring the completed films to the highest state of per- 
fection possible. “Actors are not coal miners,” says 
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Ziedman. “You cannot put them through long hours 
day after day and get the best results. Nor can a di- 
rector work at his best if he puts in his whole time 
producing actual pictures and devotes none to work- 
ing them up, finding the best method of producing the 
effect desired, experimenting and thinking of what he 
is trying to do. He cannot be at the highest pitch 
all the time any more than an author or a painter can 
and when he sees a section of film that he knows is 
beneath the standard he had set himself, he naturally 
wants it taken over.’ The movie industry has made 
millions and I daresay can afford to spend millions in 
bettering its product. 


Flayed Up By Both Papers 


Richard Bret Harte, who announces himself as the 
grandson of Bret Harte, created a big ripple in Los 
Angeles journalism last Sunday, but I am moved to 
wonder whether he will do so well in future, with 
Harry Andrews and Max Ihmsen exchanging mental 
scowls over the fact that both gave the young man 
flattering space on the same day, when each was la- 
boring, I presume, under the impression that he had 
an “exclusive” feature that would attract much atten- 
tion. Withal, the sketches of the young Harte were ex- 
tremely clever while his text was not bad and it 1s saia 
that with offended feelings in both the Examiner and 
Times editorial rooms we may see no more of it. 


Mrs. Burdette’s “Absorbing” Process 


Writing from Oakland to a friend in Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Clara B. Burdette says she has attended so many 
conventions this summer, notably the National Educa- 
tional Association meeting, that she has “almost as 
much intelligence as Captain—the educated horse on 
the Zone.” Mrs. Burdette has had such a busy sum- 
mer that she says she does not as yet know when she 
will return to her beautiful Pasadena home. She ad- 
mits that she has absorbed much that is interesting aud 
that she will pass along many good things to her 
friends this winter as a result is an easy guess. 








Talented Native Son at the Burbank 


Edmond S. Lowe, who is playing leads at the Bur- 
bank, and who made such a cliarming lover of Re- 
becca of the Sunnybrook farm, is a Native Son; his 
father was the late Senator James R. Lowe of San 
Jose. Although but twenty-four years old Mr. Lowe 
is an A.B., an A.M., and was for one year assistant 
professor of English literature in the north. He is a 
devoted Thespian and my advice is “keep your eye on 
Edmond!” 


Credit for Our Agricultural Activities 


Los Angeles, after many years of patient waiting, has 
been conceded one supremacy by San _ Francisco, 
through the News Letter of that city, which takes a sly 
dig at the annexation of the shoestring and the San 
Fernando Valley, saying “J.os Angeles raises within its 
city limits more corn, beets, hay and water melons anda 
general garden truck than any other metropolitan 
claimant.” There is a reason, it seems for this display 
of magnanimity. State Controller Chambers has re- 
ported the population of San Francisco as 525,000 and 
that of Los Angeles as 520,000. The News Letter ven- 
tures that Los Angeles will “set up a great cackle over 
this alleged gain in the race for population,” an assump- 
tion that I will endeavor to justify. The state comp- 
troller places the total assessment of San Francisco at 
$647,207,000 and of Los Angeles at $508,247,000. Un- 
able to answer with facts the report that Los Angeles 
has gained 200,000 in five years, compared with a San 
Francisco gain of but 106,000, our esteemed contempor- 
ary embarks upon satire and remarks that the real 
estate man “uses the dust to increase the census roll of 
Los Angeles.” 





Redondo’s Ambitious Project 


Is Judge Charles Silent to see realized his dream of 
nearly thirty years ago of a safe inner harbor at Re- 
dondo Beach? J hear that after lying dormant since 
1887 the scheme which Judge Silent then originated of 
creating a port with safe anchorage at Redondo has 
been revived by the chamber of commerce of that en- 
terprising beach city and that Captain Charles T. Leeds, 
perhaps, the greatest expert in the west on such work, 
is already preparing a report which ¢comimends the 
project as feasible. A preliminary survey and plan has 
already been completed by Roger Bennett, engineer, 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, Jr., landscape artist. As i 
understand it the scheme contemplates dredging out an 
old salt lake which lies in the northern part of Re- 
dondo and the southern part of Hermosa and connect- 
ing the inner harbor thus formed with the ocean by a 
channel at the foot of Diamond street. The plan would 
provide 21,000 feet of commercial frontage. Bennett's 
estimate of its cost is $1,450,C0. The city of Redondo, 
I presume, is depending upon the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the transportation concerns to assist in 
financing the project. It is well known that the Stand- 
ard would like better harbor facilities near its Segunda 
plant. Captain Ieeds, to whose engineering skill is 
largely due the successful result attained at San Pedro, 
is only withholding his report, I am told, to await the 
result of a series of pile excavations which are being 
made by the Redondo chamber of commerce on the site 
of the proposed inner harbor and so far these excava- 
tions have uncovered no engineering difficulties, Ar- 
rangements have already been made by the beach 
chamber of commerce to present the project to Vice- 
President Chambers and General Manager Wells of the 
Santa Ie and Superintendent R. J. Hanna of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The deep water which sets in closer 
to shore at Redondo than at any other point between 
San I*rancisco and San Diego is counted upon as a 
orem aid to the project by Presidente” Rk. Francher 
and his associates of the heach city commercial body. 
The plans prepared in 1887, under the direction of 
Judge Silent, by Col. G. H. Mendell of the United 
States engineering corps and William H. Hall, then 
state engineer, have been but slightly altered and im- 
proved by the engineers who are now working on the 
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proposal. One feature of the harbor, if it is built, 1S 
that it will be made a yachting headquarters for the 
millionaire colony which is to be established on the 
Palos Verdes ranch, south of Redondo, where the 
syndicate headed by Frank A. Vanderlip of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York is already having sur- 
veys made for a magnificent boulevard to reach around 
to San Pedro. if the harbor is constructed it is plannea 
to make it, under the direction of Mr. Wright, one of 
the most beautiful in the world, eliminating by a series 
of parks, all the unsightly features usually present in 
big ports. Wright, by the way, is the son of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the noted landscape artist of Chicago. 
It was the younger Wright who first revived the old 
Silent idea and presented it to the Redondo chamber of 
commerce. —_—_— 


New City Fier for Redondo 


Already Redondo has embarked upon an ambitious 
plan of municipal improvement and work is about to be 
started on the new city pier, to be one of the most 
unique on the Pacific in that it will be  triangular- 
shaped, two approaches stretching out from different 
streets and meeting in a pleasure plaza over the rest- 
less waves. The city voted $121,000 in bonds and the 
issue was purchased by William R. Staats company, 
which, [ hear, paid the large premium of $13,000 for 
the lot. George W. Harding of this city 1s thteea- 
eineer for the pier, which is being built by the Leyden- 
Ortseifen Company of Chicago. Redondo Beach was 
fortunate in having the active assistance of the Pacific 
Electric in its pier building. The railroad company, [ 
understand, sold for much fess than its value the land 
for the two approaches and in addition gave to the city 
what was left of old Pier No. 1, which will be useful tn 
the early work on the fine new reinforced conerete pier. 





New Home of Jj. W. Robinson Co. 


Distinguished by elegance of outline and almost se- 
vere exterior, the magnificent new home of the J. W. 
Robinson Company on West Seventh street is, I hear, 
to be notable likewise by the most dignified idea 
in sign advertising. Massive bronze tablets bearing the 
firm’s name will be placed at each corner of the build- 
ing and no other display of the name will be made else: 
where on the structure. This is in line with a precedent 
established among other stores of the same _ class 
throughout the United States. Simplicity, the absence 
of all unnecessary elaboration and an equipment com- 
plete in every detail which can make for expedient ser- 
vice and the comfort alike of patrons and sales force 
will be noticeable features throughout the interior of 
the attractive seven-story building, the doors of which 
are to be opened to the public at 10 o’clock the morn- 
ing of September 7. The present store on Broadway 
will be closed for business the evening of September 2 
to allow the entire staff to assist in the arrangement 
and display of the huge new stock to be shown in the 
new building. —_——— 

Notables Recreating in California 


Dr. and Mrs. Woods Hutchinson of New York and 
their sixteen-year-old son, Alec, after passing several 
days in Los Angeles, have joined the Otis Skinners at 
Desmond’s Camp, Yosemite Valley. Alec, a brilliant, 
manly boy, goes to Harvard next year, while Miss Cor- 
nelia Skinner attends the Bryn Mawr College +i a 
letter to a Los Angeles friend Mr. Skinner writes: “In 
point of sanitation, food and general service this is an 
ideal place. I went out along the Merced River yes- 
terday, trout fishing and had a royal sleep out under 
tlie stars: last nigit. 


Los Angeles Writer in Arizona 


Frances Douglas De Kalb, I am glad to see, has not 
lost her interest in archaeology since her removal from 
Los Angeles to Arizona, where she has lived for the 
last five years, and I find an article of hers on the pic- 
ture rocks of that state in the Arizona Daily Star of 
Tucson. Mrs. De Kalb, who will be remembered here 
as Mrs. Frances Lummis, is the translator of “The 
Blood of the Arena,” which has achieved a noteworthy 
success in Spain and in this country. Her short stories, 
in eastern publications reveal fine craftsmanship. 


Crator Estabrook and His Lightning Rod 

Henry D. Estabrook, whose address on “Truth— 
Business and Political’—delivered here Thursday, was 
one of the finest oratorical treats given the Los An- 
ecles public in many months, has been a noted man in 
the east since the days of the first McKinley campaign 
when he was regarded as the ablest speaker on the Re- 
publican side in that memorable campaign in which 
Bryan first uncorked his free silver eloquence. I well 
remember the sensation Estabrook created in Chicago 
in that campaign. He was then a brilliant young law- 
yer from Omaha and larger centers of population stood 
amazed that Nebraska could produce the two best 
speakers of the campaign, Estabrook and Bryan or 
Bryan and Estabrook, according to political inclination. 
Tall, of graceful presence and self-poise, using his mas- 
terly voice to reach every auditor in his huge audience, 
Estabrook on his first appearance in Chicago swayed 
his hearers with the force of his logic, wit and sarcasm. 
The young attorney of those days later removed to Chi- 
cago and thence to New York, where he is now a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Noble, Estabrook and McHarg. 
Let it surprise no one if the name of Henry Dodge 
Estabrook is presented to the next Republican National 
convention as a candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. He has never sought public office, but he may 
turn out to be the logical man for a rejuvenated party. 
Already, my ubiquitous friend Joe Chapple, editor of 
the National Magazine, is advancing him for the nom1- 
nation. Jt is to be regretted that only four hundred 
guests could be accompanied at the Ad Club luncheon 
Thursday at the Alexandria. 


Fossil Pit to be Permanent Exhibit 


That the fossils in Exposition Park Museum may 
not feel homesick Frank S. Daggett, the efficient direc- 
tor, is to remove to the museum one entire fossil pit 
from La Brea fields and install it as one of the fea- 
tures of the wonderful display at the museum. 











“MI hoo lemples lelegram, an old 


4 farce, is presented so ably this 
week at the Orpheum that even those of 
the audience who have previously seen 
William Morris in this one-act comedy of 
his own writing find delight in the series 
of complications which involve two happy 
married couples. The misfortune of the 
man of one and the woman of the other 
being caught up in the air by a Ferris 
wheel where they have to pass the night 
and their consequent efforts to conceal 
the innocent escapade from their respec- 
tive life partners, afford much amuse- 
ment. Mr. Morris is given good assist- 
ance, especially by Margaret Lewis as 
the real wife of the mythical Mr. Brown. 
From classic to rag time airs ranges the 
program of the three Steindel brothers, 
a violinist, a ’cellist and a pianist, who 
M@ake almost high art of the popular 
tunes with which supposedly popular de- 
mands compels them to close their act. It 
was noticeable that the finer music was 
the more applauded. Stewart Jackson 
and Dorothy Wahl have a pleasing song 
and dance act in which Jackson displays 
a good voice, a satisfactory piano tech- 
nic and much nimbleness of foot. James 
Teddy, billed as champion jumper of the 
world. seems to deserve his title. 
fenreieh a mistake of the printer the 
naine of Nan Halperin is left off the pro- 
gram and that entertaining young per- 
son had a chance to demonstrate that it 
is not simply her suddenly acquired Nev 
York reputation which is making her act 
the real headline number of the show. 
The audience accepted her as such with 
out knowing who she was. Gus Ed- 
wards and his capable little company 
again present their song revue. Allen 
Dinehart and Mary Louise Dyer repeat 
their bright little sketch. “The Meanes! 
Man in the World.” Another holdover 
is given by “The Volunteers,’ a male 
Gqimartette. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell at the Mason 

Mes. Patrick Campbeli, the distin- 
suished English actress, will appear at 
the Mason for a week, opening next 
Monday~niight. She will be seen in both 
comedy and tragedy. “Pygmalion,” the 
satire from the pen of George Bernard 
Shaw. will be presented Monday and 
Tuesday evenings and Wednesday mat- 
inee. The story of “Pygmalion” is well 
known. It concerns the selection of a 
flower girl of the London gutters and her 
transformation into a duchess so charm- 
ing that her creator, a bachelor, falls in 
love with her. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings Mrs. Campbell will be seen 
as “Paula Tangueray” a role she has 
made famous. “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” earned for Arthur Wing Pin 
ero his high position as an English 
dramatist. As an example of brilliant 
dialogue, skill, and matchless character 
drawing it is a masterpiece, Friday and 
Saturday evenings and Saturday matinee 
Mrs. Campbell will appear as “Mrs. 
Blaine” in Horace Annesley Vachell’s 
present day war-time drama “Search- 
lights.” The play handles a big theme— 
mother love—in a new play, showing 
how the wave of patriotism sweeping 
over England leveled all ranks. Ali 
three plays will have the careful staging 
and attention to detail for which Mrs. 
Campbel! is noted. The Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees will be given at spe- 
cial prices. 


“New Henrietta” at the Majestic 

Joseph Brooks’ five star combination, 
William H. Crane, Thomas W. Ross, 
Maclyn Arbuckle, Amelia Bingham and 
Mabel Taliaferro, will present “The New 
Henrietta” at the Majestic next week. 
opening Monday night. The coming of 
this aggregation of stars in a single play 
marks the engagement as one of the real 
events of the year for theater-goers. 
The play has been built over from that 
famous Bronson Howard production 
“The Henrietta’ by Winchell Smith, 
who personally directed its rehearsals. 


Ninth Week for “So Long Letty” 


Delightful, tuneful “So Long Letty” 
will start on its ninth big week Sunday 
evening at the Morosco with no changes 
in its ali-star cast of exceptional talent 
and its bevy of sprightly chorus girls. 
Those who doubted Manager Morosco’s 
prediction before the production of “So 
Long Letty” that it would prove one of 
the greatest successes in years have 
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secn their mistake and are seeing it every 
time they look at the long line of people 
constantly waiting at the Morosco bex 
office window. The comedy with music 
evidently is good for many more per- 
formances at the Morosco and probably 
will break the record of “Peg O° My 
Heart,” which ran in this city ten weeks. 
The great demand for seats for the ninth 
week is fully up to that for previous 
weeks. 


Third Week of “The Yellow Ticket” 

Pessimists cannot get a hearing around 
the Burbank theater these days. The 
very atmosphere there exudes success. 
So great has business been for the last 
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two weeks for 1e «Yellow Ticket,” 
with Marjorie Rambeau in the leading 
role, that Manager Morosco was forced 
to continue the play for another weck, 
the third, which will start with the 
matinee Sunday. The idea of running 
the same piece for three weeks is al- 
most without a precedent in stock com- 
panies but Los Angeles is prepared for 
almost any remarkable achievement from 
Manager Morosco. He has a reputation 
for presenting wonderful stock produc- 
tions and in “The Yellow Ticket,” with 
Miss Rambeau supported by the all-star 
Burbank company has fully lived up 
borat. 


Musical Comedy to Head Orpheum Bill 

For the bill opening with next Mon- 
day’s matinee the Orpheum will not only 
retain the hig features of the program 
of this week but will bring in a special 
headline act and a feature number of un- 
ustial distinction. The new bill will be 
topped by the Jesse L. Lasky act, “The 
Society Buds,’ with Gladys Clark and 
Henry Bergman, who are _ both well 
known in vaudeville. In this new musi- 
cal comedy they have their best vehicle, 
sumptuously gowned and finely present- 
ed, with a bevy of pretty girls, who will 
give a novelty in dances, the chained 
ankle glide, in which they dance with 
their ankles encircled by silver chains. 
The Orquesta Terreblanca, billed as the 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 


One Week, Beginning Monday Night, Aug 30. 


BROADWAY, BETWEEN 
FIRST AMSEC OND: 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 


MURS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 


Monday, Tuesday Evenings, Wednesday Matinee, “PYGMALION. 
day, Thursday Evenings, “THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY.” 


W ednes- 
Friday 


and Saturday Evenings and Saturday Matinee, “SEARCHLIGHTS.” 
Nights, 50c to $2.00. Both Matinees 50c to $1.50. SEATS SELLING. 





MAJESTIC THEATER 


Evenings at 8:15. 


SIX NIGHTS, BEGINNING 


NEXT MONDAY 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:15 


THE GREAT FIVE-STAR AGGREGATION 
WM. H. CRANE, THOS. W. ROSS, MACKLYN ARBUCKLE, AMELIA 
BINGHAM, MABEL TALIAFERRO and an Excellent Company in 


THE NEW HENRIETTA 


Prices: Nights, 50c to $2.00; Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 50c to $1.50 








MOROSCO THEATER 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5343: Main 271 


BEGINNING SUNDAY EVENING, AUGUST 30—NINTH WEEK 


So Long Letty 


With Charlotte Greenwood and Sidney Grant and ALL Star Cast 


Saturday Matinee. Popular Prices 25c, 50c, 75c; Gallery 10c. 











MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE 


Main Street 
Near Sixth 


THIRD WEEK 


~— Tine Yellow Ticket” 


With Marjorie Rambeau and the ALL Star Burbank 
Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. 





Company 
Matinees, 25c and 50c. 








THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 





CLARK & BERGMAN in “The Society Buds;’ ORQUESTA TERREBLANCA” with 
Senora Rivera, Mexican Band; BALL & WEST, “Since the Days of ’61;’ BERNARD 
& PHILLIPS, Pianist and Singer; THE GAUDSMIDTS, and their poodles; JACK- 
SON & WAHL, “Before the Theatre;” JAMES TEDDY, Jumper; Last week, WIL- 
LIAM MORRIS & CO, “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram.” 


Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. Pathe Twice a Week News Views. 








Miulller’s 


Just a block from Broadway 


ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY. 


Junction of Spring and Main at 9th 


Mats. 10 and 20c 
Even. 10, 20 and 30c 


THE POPULAR 


Continuous show 
lla.m. to llp.m. 


STAR 


ROBERT WARWICK im ‘‘The Stolen Voice’? 


Added Attractions: Monday, 


“The Goddess.” 


Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thurs, Fri, Sat, Sun, Latest episode of “Romance of Elaine.’’ 


15th and closing chapter of 








THEATER 


New Garrick payy at sth 


Starting Sunday 
August 29 


Loges 20c Seth D. Perkins, Manager 


MARGUERITE CLARK in “Wild Flower’ 


Also a “‘Busher’” Baseball Comedy and (Mon., Tues., and Wed.) “The Diamond From The Sky’”’ 








THE MISSION PLAY 


°° 
oo 


By J. S. McGroarty 


Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. 


Afternoons at 


2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 


Station, Sixth and Main. 
50¢, 75c,, 51.00: 


Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 











finest musical organization Mexico ever 
sent out, will be another big feature. The 
troupe has twenty members and is ac- 
companied by Senora Rivera, a prima 


donna soprano. Mexican and Spanish 
music wil] predominate in its programs. 
Bill and West in “Since the Days of 
61” will give a bit that has not only hu- 
mor but a touch of pathos. Mike Ber- 
nard, who claims the title of “king of 
ragtime pianists,” will be accompanied 
by Sidney Phillips, a singer. The Guad- 
smidts are foreign clowns who will bring 
their highly trained French poodles. Wil- 
liam Morris and company in “Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s Telegram,” Jackson and Wahl and 
James Teddy will remain over from this 
week. The orchestra concerts and the 
Pathe news-views will be given as usual. 
One week from Monday the Orpheum 
will present Joan Sawyer, queen of mod- 
ern dancers, with her own orchestra. 


Cate Bristol 






WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 


Moonlight at the Mission Play 

Moonlight time in the old pueblo of 
San Gabriel is especially appreciated by 
the crowds of easterners and their Cali- 
fornia hosts who continue to flock to 
the Mission Play. The old village with 
its historic mission and crumbling adobe 
huts» ts one of the most picturesque 
spots in all California. Under the moon- 
light, it gathers back all its old at- 
mosphere until it is remindful of the 
time when the padres wore their gray 
robes and sandals and the Spaniards 
held fiestas in the pPlazameseeause O1 
this many automobile parties are taking 
advantage of the full moon to pay visits 
to the Mission Play. 





*Stolen Voice” at Miuller’s 


Paul McAllister’s successful 


(Compemmied on Page 9.) 


story, 
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W. Francis Gates 


Moe were Constantino, tenor ¢x- 

traordinary, has conceived an oper- 
atic scheme of rather large proportions 
which he proposes to centralize in San 
Francisco and from that point work out 
to the other coast cities. To summarize 
his letter of announcement on the sub- 
ject, he plans to give three sorts of op- 
eratic entertainment: first, full dress af- 
fairs, where the prices of admission 
shall be $3.00 to 50 cents; second, pop- 
ular productions “for the industrial and 
laboring classes,” at $1.50 to 25 cents; 
third, free productions for school chil- 
dren. He desires the corporation to be 
supervised by a board of directors chos- 
en from state and city ofhcials and prom- 
inent persons. The work of the cor- 
poration is to give fifteen to twenty 


weeks of opera in and near San Francis- 
co with occasional excursions to Los 
Angeles. Not only is grand opera of the 
various countries and schools to be pro- 
duced, but light operas and concerts; 
and, besides this, lectures on allied topics 
to be presented by specialists. But the 
Constantino scheme goes further. He 
would form a conservatory in which the 
arts are to be inculcated by employment 
of able teachers especially for the in- 
struction of such students as may “pre- 
sent a certificate of poverty” (!) signea 
by municipal authorities, as well as for 
teaching those able to pay the usual fees. 
The idea of this is to develop talent that 
may be used in said opera companies. 

In forming such a corporation, Signor 
Constantino states that each member of 
it will deposit $1,000 toward a working 
capital, and said guarantors are to have 
a fifteen per cent redttction on the price 
of their opera tickets until such percent- 
ages have reached the amount of the de- 
posit. Earlier announcement made two 
weeks ago in The Graphic conveyed the 
information that the company will in- 
clude Alice Lorraine, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Jarman, contralto, as well as Agide 
Jacchia, conductor. Also, it is hinted 
that attempts will be made to interest 
the chorus which was so successful in 
the “Fairyland” production. On reading 
Constantino’s announcement, one can- 
not determine whether it is the work 
of a new press agent or if the tenor has 
been having a pipe dream, superinduced 
by the atmosphere of the San Francisco 
exposition, 


Edward Lebegott has accepted an ex- 
cellent theatrical opening in the east 
and expects to leave Los Angeles next 
month. His going will be a distinct mu- 
sical loss to Los Angeles, where his 
work and influence have been decidedly 
for the good. For several years he car- 
ried on the artistic direction of the pop- 
ular orchestral concerts and whatever 
might be said about the business man- 
agement of this venture there was no 
discount on the energy and ability with 
which Mr. Lebegott managed the mu- 
sical end of the enterprise. His pro- 
grams were well chosen and as capably 
performed as the limited number of re- 
hearsals permitted, often quite well. Any 
deviation from Mr. Lebegott’s high 
standard was due not to lack of knowl. 
edge or care on his part but to the lim- 
ited finances that did not permit ade- 
quate rehearsals. Mr. Lebegott’s whole 
influence has been toward a higher class 
of music and toward popularizing good 
music, and should he return it is to be 
hoped Los Angeles will give him such 
support as will keep him here. The city 
makes a mistake to allow so capable a 
man to be attracted to other fields. 





One of the most successful singers at 
the recent Federation meeting in_ Los 
Angeles was Mrs. Frank King Clark, 
widow of the former Chicago singing 
teacher of that name. That the Califor 
nia climate did lightly turn her thoughts 
to love was proved by a telegram to her 
mother, Mrs. Oakley of Manhattan 
Place, announcing her marriage to Isaac 
O. Upham, a merchant of San Francis- 
co, where the wedding took place last 
Saturday. This came as a surprise to 
Mrs. Upham’s relatives and friends to 
whom the fortunate bridegroom is un- 
known. Mrs, Upham under her former 
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name made an excellent reputation as a 
soprano, both in Europe and the East. 


Announcement is made of the pros- 
pective wedding of two prominent young 
musicians of Ios Angeles and Santa 
Monica. Mr. and Mrs. Horace M. Reb- 
ok (superintendent of the Santa Monica 
schools) have issued invitations to the 
marriage of their daughter Gretchen to 
Arthur Edward Gripp, for Thursday 
evening, September 2, at the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Santa Monica. Miss Rebok 
is a promising pianist, a pupil of Thilo 
Becker, and Mr. Gripp is a violinist of 
ability. The two have given joint re- 
citals and now plan a permanent duet. 


First issue of the Music Student ts 
made this month. It is an artistically 
dressed magazine of pocket size, pub- 
lished by the Klahn Company and edit- 
ed by Vernon Spencer. Its purpose is 
to provide stimulating articles for the 
professional and amateur student—and 
Mr. Spencer classes every one as a mu- 
sic student who, by hearing two con- 
certs, wants to her another one. It deals 
with music, not with professional musi- 
clans and with ideas rather than idio- 
syncrasies. Its purpose is to create a 
livelier interest in music among those 
who simply “like” it, and more of an un- 
derstanding of music’s place in the order 
of things among those who study it. And 
in order that this bread may be palatable 
it is buttered with Spencerian wit and 
humor, than which there is no better in 
current musical literature. 


Bruce Gordon Kingsley, the first or- 
eanist of the Temple Auditorium, who 
has been located in Seattle for severa! 
years, has returned to Los Angeles and 
now has charge of the organ at Trinity 
Auditorium, where Thos. T. Drill is con- 
ducting the chorus. Last Sunday Mr. 
Kingsley was assisted by Mrs. H. C. 
Ogden, of Seattle, in a recital at the 
auditorium, largely devoted to Wagner 
ian excerpts. 


Molly B. Wilson, contralto, gave a re- 
cital at the San Diego exposition, Los 
Angeles Day, last Saturday. R. T. Rob- 
erts, baritone, has been singing at the 
San Francisco exposition, assisting on 
the organ program of Alfred Gregson, 
Australian organist. 


As the Methodist Conference chorus 
year ago, developed into the Apollo Club, 
which for several years furnished Los 
Angeles with oratorio, so the chorus 
gathered together in San Francisco for 
the Beethoven concerts recently given 
under Alfred Hertz, is to be permanently 
organized and maintained as an oratorio 
society. Says the Musical Review: 
“The ‘Beethoven Choral Ensemble’ un- 
der the brilliant direction of Josiah Zuro 
has become a reality. Surely this expo- 
sition year has brought many musical 
blessings to San Francisco, but we can- 
not think of any better luck than to be 
able to have secured the excellent serv- 
ices of two such distinguished musicians 
as Alfred Hertz and Josiah Zuro for 
this city. J. E. Behymer, the indefati- 
gable California impressario, who was 
present when the editor of this paper 
was was given the delightful news said 
in his characteristic way: ‘Gee, but you 
are lucky in San Francisco! Securing 
two such men as Hertz and Zuro! Now, 
if you are really generous and broad 
spirited you will give Los Angeles also a 
chance to benefit from this musical good 
fortune. And Mr. Zuro immediately de- 
clared himself ready to prepare his splen- 
did chorus for a Pacific coast tour if 
Mr. Behymer would undertake to find 
the engagements. And to the writer’s 
utmost surprise the California manager 
could not be bluffed out of his first state- 
ment.” 


Mary Carr Moore, the Seattle com- 
poser who passed the winter in I.os An- 
geles is the composer of the music of 
the “Operatic Idyll” which is playing on 
the Orpheum circuit, the text being by 
Charles Eugene Banks, “the poet of the 
Northwest.” Albert Rockwell Cody is 
singing in this sketch. 
At this writing, Mme. Melba is due 
to arrive in San Francisco from Aus- 
tralia. With her are the two artists who 
are to appear on her American pro- 
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grams, Robert Parker, baritone, and 
Frank St. Leger, who played with Maud 
Allan in Australia last year. Melba 
made a notable record in Australia in 
her series of concerts in behalf of the 
Polish and Belgian war sufferers. Her 
efforts resulted in raising $140,000 in all 
for these funds. She was so exhausted 
bw the series of Australian concerts that 
she cancelled the dates for two concerts 
in Tasmania. Melba may be heard in 
Los Angeles the coming season. 


Though the spasm for relief fund en- 
tertainments seems to have spent its 
force to an extent in this country, the 
necessities of the case cause continual 
activities in England and the continent. 
In Berlin the German Concert Artists’ 
Association is feeding five hundred pov- 
erty-stricken professionals a day and ts 
distributing much clothing. No profes- 
sion is harder hit by the war than the 
musical and theatrical. In England, be- 
sides this form of aid there are the war 
emergency entertainments organized by 
the composer, Isador de Lara, to pro- 
vide professional work for needy musi- 
cians. So far, this association has fath- 
ered 1400 concerts which have netted 
the recipients more than ten thousand 
dollars, not a Jarge average, but doubt- 
less the difference between comfort and 
hunger to many of the professionals tak- 
ing part. In these days of war it is well 
for the musician who has a trade he 
can turn to for support when the pub- 
lic has little desire for music and little 
money with which to pay for it. 





It seems the Oakland chorus, which 
divided with the Chicago chorus the first 
prize in the choral contest held at the 
San Francisco exposition, had been or- 
ganized but three weeks before the com- 
petition and had had but seven rehears- 
als. If Alexander Stewart could take a 
$5,000 prize in that period of drill, what 
could he have done in three months. 
The Chicago chorus had been organized 
for years and had won several prizes in 
Welsh chorus competitions. If Mr. Ste- 
wart continues his activities in this line 
our local choruses had best look to their 
laurels. 


Elfen Beach Yaw was in excellent 
voice at the annual garden fete given by 
the singer for the Lark Ellen Newsboys’ 
Home and held this year Tuesday even- 
ing at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. 
Thorpe at Covina. Miss Yaw sang the 
“Cuckoo Song” and her own pleasing 
composition “The Skylark,” but her 
most ambitious number was the waltz 
song from “Romeo and Juliet” which 
brought her many encores from the large 
audience. The dancing girls from the 
Ruth St. Denis school of Los Angeles 
assisted in the program, as did also Ed- 
ward B. Warman, who gave several 
readings. 


Interesting, indeed, is the program oi 
songs of the Orient and sacred songs 
and chants of the Egyptians which is to 
be given next Sunday at Beverly Hills 
hotel by Nell Lockwood, contralto; 
Glenn Knight, accompanist, assisted by 
the Beverly Trio. Songs of Persia and 
India and Indian love lyrics will be un- 
ustial features of the concert. 





ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach. 
French and English diction specialities. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894. 

ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Christ Church 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 
2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 614 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 9387; Home F 8037 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from Page 8.) 


“The Stolen Voice,” will be presented at 
Miller’s Theater for the week beginning 
next Monday. Robert Warwick, whose 
reputation as a motion picture artist is 
steadily increasing, has the principal part 
in this photodrama and is said to do it 
ample justice. The plot concerns a 
gifted singer who loses his voice and 
thereby learns which of two women real- 
ly loves him. The story is far from be- 
ing an ordinary one. In the cast are Vio- 
let Horner and Frances Nelson. The 
added feature Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday is to be the fifteenth and 
closing chapter of “The Goddess” and 
the added picture for the rest of the 
week will be the latest episode of the 
“Romance of Elaine” which is also near- 
ing its climax. ——— 

Idyllic “Wildflower” at the Garrick 

Bewitching Marguerite Clark in “Wild- 
flower,” the play which made her a na- 
tional favorite, will be the feature of 
the program at the Garrick theater for 
the week opening Sunday. It is the 
story of a country girl who has never 
come in contact with the coarser side of 
life. The comedy element of the pro- 
gram will be furnished by another base- 
ball picture based on the “You Know 
Me, Al” stories. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday the latest thrilling episode 
of “The Diamond from the Sky” will 
be shown. ————_ 
Wallis School Pupils Give “War Brides” 

As the result of a personal interview 
with Madame Nazimova at the time of 
her engagement in this city recently a 
company of young, thespians from Wallis 
School of Dramatic Art feel exception- 
ally honored. Not only were they com- 
mended for their dramatic ambition, but 
have subseauently been the recipients ot 
a gracious letter from Mr. Charles Bry- 
ant, Nazimova’s husband, signifying her 
permission for them to produce “War 
Brides,’ Marion Craig Wentworth’s 
great peace playlet. Friday evening of 
this week the company composed of 
Gladys Smith, Welma Scherer, Joseph- 
ine Martin, Winnifred Coster, James 
Mullen, J. Alvin Bailey and George Gen- 
dron staged the playlet at an entertain- 
ment for the Sons of St. George for the 
Prince of Wales Relief fund. The play- 
ers were received with enthusiasm. 
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Pe patticular interest was the an- 


notincement of the betrothal of 
Miss Mildred Burnett, the attractive 
daughter of Mrs. Frank Burnett of 
Eighth and Beacon streets to Mr. John 
Percival Hunt, a prominent young busi- 
ness man of this city. With the an- 
nouncement comes the news that Miss 
Burnett and her fiance have chosen 
Wednesday, September 22, at the date 
for their marriage. The wedding will 
take place at the family home, the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Joseph H. Johnson officiat- 
ing. Mr. George Ennis, a cousin of the 
bride, will give her away, and Miss 
Katherine Barbour, another cousin, will 
assist as maid of honor. Mr. Hamilton 
Hunt will attend his brother as best 
man. Miss Burnett, who is one of the 
most popular members of the younger 
set, is a graduate of Marlborough School 
and also of the Mount Vernon Seminary 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Ilunt, who 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. E. Hamilton 
Hunt of Chicago, is prominently identi- 
fied in local busines circles. 


Interesting news to members of the 
younger set will be the announcement 
which Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Bingham 
of 3003 Halldale avenue make in The 
Graphic today of the betrothal of their 
daughter, Miss Lois A. Bingham to Mir. 
Pee. Wickinson of Chicago. The en- 
gagement culminates a pretty romance 
which had its beginning here last spring. 
An introduction through mutual friends 
led to a meeting later in Chicago, the 
former home of the young bride-elect, 
where she went last June to visit with 
Miss Helen McGuire, daughter of Com- 
modore and Mrs. McGuire, and other of 
her friends. Miss Bingham since com- 
ing to Los Angeles with her parents, has 
made many friends among the younger 
society set here. She is a graduate of 
Ramona convent, and also of the Sacred 
tleart convent in Chicago. She met her 
flance several months ago, when he was 
visiting in San Bernardino as a guest of 
Mr. Frank McGinnis. He is an eastern 
college man associated with the Mar- 
shall Field company of Chicago. The 
wedding will take place in the near 
“—~future, probably the latter part of Oc- 
tober or in November. 


Society is much interested in the re- 
cent announcement made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert L. McNair of 1010 Beacon 
street of the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary McNair to Mr. Thomas 
L. Duque, son of Mrs. Thomas L. Duque 
of 701 South New Hampshire boulevard. 
Both families are socially prominent 
and the young people are extremely 
popular. No date has yet been set for 
the wedding but it is understood that it 
will be in the early fall. 


Formal announcement is made by Mr. 
Frank H. Shafer of 2001 Ocean View 
avenue of the marriage of his daughter, 
Miss Dorothy Jane Shafer to Mr. Ed- 
mund James Woodward, the ceremony 
having taken place Saturday morning in 
Hie chapel of Our Lady of Guadalupe 
in Green street, Father Francis J. Conaty 
officiating. The service was witnessed 
only by relatives and a few of the most 
intimate friends, a wedding breakfast 
being served at the home of the bride’s 
father at the conclusion of the nuptial 
mass. The charming young bride was 
attired in a handsome tailored suit, 
trimmed in fox fur and with hat to 
match. She carried a bouquet of or- 
chids, bride roses and ferns. Her sis- 
ter, Miss Eugenia Shafer assisted as 
maid of honor and Mr. Randolph Wohlt- 
man was best man. Later, Mr. Wood- 
ward and his bride left on a motoring 
trip to Santa Barbara, whence they will 
proceed to San Francisco for a stay of 
ten days. Upon their return they will 
be at home to their friends at the Keni- 
wald apartments, 1214 Lake street, where 
they will receive after October 1. 


Of much interest to members of the 
younger set is the announcement of the 
engagement of Miss Kathleen Totten- 
ham, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Tottenham of 941 Lake street to Mr. 
Hudson Packer Hibbard, younger son of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hibbard of®West- 
lake avenue. Date for the wedding has 
not been set as yet, but it will probably 
be one of the events of early fall. Miss 
Tottenham, who is one of the popular 
members of the younger set, was a 
bridesmaid at the wedding of Miss Rosa- 
line Merritt and Mr. Paul Edward 
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Haupt list December, and also assisted 
at the wedding of her sister, Mrs. Her- 
bert Stone Lewis, formerly Miss Arley 
lottenham. Mr. Hibbard is the son of 


Mr. J. L. Hibbard. general superintend- 
ent of the Santa Fe. 


Mrs. Louis Williams and Miss Mary 
Browne Were hostesses Thursday, en- 
tertaining with a tennis and bridge tea 
at the Santa Monica tennis courts, their 
guests including devotees of the two 


eames. Among them were Mrs. Edwin 
Mlowers, Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, Mrs. 
Tack Niven. Mrs. E. P. Morphy, Mrs. 


Walter Leeds. Mrs. Jack MceConnachie, 
Mrs. Claude Ogden, Mrs. Kent Parrott. 
Mrs. Nellie Kearne, Mrs. Gladys Wid- 
dowson, Mrs. B. Orlando Bruce, Mrs. 
Mom Gundy, Mrs. C. J.. Bundy, Mrs. 
Harry Robinson. Miss Florence Sutton. 
Miss Louise Burke, and the Misses Elsa 
and Dorothy Morphy. 


Mrs. Jack Niven is entertaining Mon- 
day with an informal tennis luncheon at 
the Los Angeles Country club. 


Mrs. J. W. Hendrick entertained Mon- 
day with a delightfully informal bridge 
tea at her home in Alvarado street, the 
affair especially complimenting Mrs. D. 
EK. Miles of New York, and Mrs. W. 1D. 
Stephens, who has recently returned to 
her home in West Twenty-seventh 
street. Tuesday evening Mr. Hendrick. 
who is a graduate of Brown University 
of Rhode Island. entertained a few of 
his classmates, 


Dr. and Mrs. Laurence Roland Sevier 
and davnghter Virginia Lorraine of 1014 
Park View avenue have taken the Moore 
cottage at Hermosa Beach where they 
wilf pass several weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. Dunne of San 
Francisco are visiting in Southern Cali- 
fornia. They are guests here of Mr. 


and Mrs, Charles Bergin at their home, 
722 Wilton place. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dean Mason of 340 
Andrews bouievard are planning to 
leave early in September for a northern 
trip. They will include Santa Barbara 
and Del Monte ir their itinerary, mak- 
ing the triv in their automobile, and hav- 
ing San Francisco as their mecca. 


Mrs. Walton McDean and her three 
children, who have been house guests of 
the former’s sister, Mrs. Lee A. Philfivs 
of Berkeley Square, left the first of the 
week for their home in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Accompanying them was Miss Margaret 
Gregor, who has been visiting here for 
the last three months as a guest of Miss 
Lucile Phillips. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes have re- 
turned to their home in West Twenty. 
third street after a delightful motor trip 
through the north. Dr. and Mrs. Hughes 
were accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley Tolhurst and the trip included 
the Yosemite, Tahoe, the Big Trees, San 
Francisco, Stockton and other pleasur- 
able resorts in that section. Trout fish- 
ing formed one of the pleasant diver- 
sions of the trip. 


In compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Gunster of Birmingham, Alabama, 
Mrs. Nicholas I. Rice of 377 Occidental 
boulevard entertained Tuesday evening 
with an = artistically-appointed dinner. 
Places were arranged for Mr, and Mrs. 
Gunster, Mrs. Marie H. Gunster, Miss 
Hattie M. Gunster, Mrs. Harmon D. 
Ryus and the hostess. Later in the 
evening a coterie of other friends 
dropped in for an informal evening of 
music. Mr. and Mrs. Gunster are visit- 
ing here as guests at the home of the 
former’s mother and sister, 5632 Foun- 
tain avenue, Hollywood. 


One of the attractive affairs planned 
for the near future is the luncheon for 
which Mrs. Lewis Clark Carlisle of 674 
Ardmore avenue has invited a number 
of her friends. The affair will be given 
Wednesday, September 1. 


Among the many charming visitors 
who are receiving much social attention 
just now is Miss Dorothea Stephens of 
Moline, Illinois. Miss Stephens, who is 
the house guest of Miss Amy Busch, 
daughter of Mr. and ‘Mrs. Albert H. 
Busch of Portland street, was joined 
here Saturday by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Stephens. Miss Busch and 
Miss Stephens enjoyed the last week- 
end at Coronado, returning to Los An- 
geles Wednesday. Thursday Miss Steph- 
ens was the guest of honor at a delight- 
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Removal Sale 
29% DISCOUNT | 


OR the next five days, continuing to 
September 2nd, 5:30 P. M., we will place 
on sale our entire stock of Silks, Velvets, Dress 
Goods, Wash Goods, Linings, Blankets, Com- 
~ forts, Ladies’ Suits, Dresses, Coats, Waists, House 
Dresses, Sweaters, Kimonas, Bath Robes, Bathing Suits, 
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Infants’ Wear, Parasols and Umbrellas, Toys, Drap- 
eries, Art Needle Work, Cluney and Madeira, Pictures, 
Mirrors, Electric Lamps, Cut Glass, Statuary, Lamp 
Shades, Stationery, Fancy Combs and Hair Omaments, 
Laces, Chiffons, Embroideries, Dress Trimmings, Neck- 
wear, Millmery and Ribbons, including our Foreign 
and Domestic Fall Purchases which have 


arrived within the past two weeks, at 
25 per cent. off regular prices. 





Bathing Caps, Bathing Shoes, Misses’ and Children’s 


. Robinson Co. 


239 South Broadway 





Suits, Coats and Dresses, Muslin Underwear, Corsets, 
J. 








New Beach Robes 
5,0 


Attractive Plaids, buttoned to be 
both comfortable and good look-~ 
ing. Priced Special - - = 





ful luncheon given by Miss Winifred 
Maxon, places being arranged for a 
dozen of the younger society folk. In 
the near future Miss Busch and her 
guest, Miss Stephens, with their parents 
plan to motor up to the San Francisco 
exposition for a short visit. 


Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff and 
their daughter, Miss Leila Holterhoff, of 
the Beverly Hills hotel left Thursday 
evening on a short motoring trip to San 
Francisco. They are making the north- 
ern journey to see Margaret Anglin in 
her Greek play, and plan to leave Sun- 
day evening for the return trip. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. Dunne of San 
Francisco are visiting here as house 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Ber- 
gen of 722 Wilton Place. 


Mrs. [Frances M. Shoemaker of St. 
James Park, accompanied by her two 
nieces, Miss Margaret Matlack and Miss 
Katherine Landell, left a few day ago 
for San Francisco. After visiting the 
exposition the young women will return 
to their respective homes, Ft. Lupton, 
Colorado and Philadelphia. Mrs. Shoe- 
maker has many friends in the northern 
city and will mane a prolonged visit 
there. 


Hotel Virginia was gay last evening 
with its annual midsummer masquerade 
ball which was attended by many of the 
society folk of Los Angeles. 


Enjoyable among recent affairs, was 
the dinner-dance given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Smith at Beverly. Golden rod 
and ferns were gracefully combined in 
the decorations. Guests included Mrs. 
Burton Green, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey 
Holterhoff, Mr. and Mrs. William Thom- 
as, Miss Mary Burnham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Grimm, Mr. and Mrs. John Mil- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Philo Lindley, Lieutenant and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Howard Munroe; Miss Inez Clark, 
Miss Ruth Powell, Miss Gertrude Han- 
na, Mrs. Gus Knecht, Mr. William Kay 
Crawford, Mr. McNeil, Mr. McDonald 
and Mr. Don Carlton. 


Accompanied by Miss Irma McKenzie 
of Boston, who has been her house guest 
for several weeks, Miss Gladys Lee Hol- 
land of Rampart boulevard, will leave 
about the middle of September for Hon- 
They will visit there with Miss 
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Your Drinking Water is 
Too Important a Matter 
to Neglect. 


Drink 
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Every 
Day to 
Keep 
Disease 
Away 


Home 10053 
Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
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Superb Suitings 
Special Prices 


For Quality: Milady’s 
Ultimate Choice is 


A. GREENE & SON 
745 S. Bdwy 








Tel. A 3632 


Main 3601 


Moore’s Bird Store Company 
Is Selling 


Pedigreed Male Boston Terrier Pup- 
Pies at $13) $25 ooe 
English Bull Puppies at $25. 
Pedigreed Male Collie Punnies at $15, 
Full ine of DOG REMEDIES carried. 
213 Mercantile Place. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention 
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Holland’s sister, Mrs. Willtam Seaman, 
wife of Lieutenant Commander Seaman, 
who has charge Of ethe bce em arbor 
naval station. Later, the two young 
women will go on to Japan, where they 
will enjoy extended travel. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred P. Bacon of 1041 St. Andrews 
Place, of the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Louise Bacon to Mr. Elwin 
B. Hall of this city. The wedding will 
take place this fall, the exact date not 
yet having been set. Miss Bacon who 
is a popular member of the younger set, 
will undoubtedly be the recipient of 
many delightful pre-nuptial courtesies in 
the interval. Mr. Hall, who is a grad- 
uate of Stanford University, was promi- 
nent there among the athletes. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Parker of 966 Mag- 
nolia avenue, formally announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Muil- 
dred Parker to Mr. John Richard Col- 
burn, son of the late Dr. John Richard 
Coiburn of this city. Mr. Colburn who 
is a young business man of this city, 
lives with his mother at 984 Westmore- 


land avenue. The wedding will take 
place this fgll. In honor of Miss Par- 
ker, who is her cousin, Miss Ruth 


Frackleton entertained Thursday after- 
noon with a miscellaneous shower at 
the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Frackleton, 1832 Manhattan 
Place. Five hundred was played later 
in the afternoon. Miss Frackleton was 
assisted by her mother and the guests 
included Miss Mildred Parker, Miss Elsa 
Mays, Miss Vera Parker, Miss Rose 
Duncan, Miss Zetie Duncan, Miss Kath- 
leen Duncan, Miss Dorothy Parker, Miss 
Margaret Snowden, Mrs. A. O. Parker, 
Mrs. Hugh Cornwell, Mrs. L. Luc, Mrs. 
D. W. Parker, Miss Gertrude Whitman, 
Mrs. S. L. Andrews, Miss Helen Mc- 
Donald, Miss Edna Jones. Miss Mar- 
garet Duncan, Miss Bernadette Fitzger- 
ald, Miss Gertrude Fitzgerald, Mrs. E. 
S. Ellis, Miss Mildred Duncan and Mrs. 
Walter Fishleigh. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Joyce of Oak 
Knoll, Pasadena, have as their guests, 
Mrs. Sherry Davis and Miss Helen Da- 
vis of New York. A number of informal 
affairs are being given in compliment to 
the visitors. 


Mrs. Elon F. Willcox and son, Farns- 
worth Willcox of 2957 Halfidale avenue, 
have returned from San Francisco, where 
they passed a month seeing the exposi 
tion and visiting with friends who 
planned many delightful affairs for their 
entertainment. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry Story are 
enjoying a visit in Montana, where they 
have many friends. They will be away 
several weeks. 


Mrs. Mary Alice Jenkins was hostess 
Tuesday at an informal musical-tea, the 
affair being given at the home of her 
parents, Judge and Mrs. Lewis Groff on 
Trola street. About thirty-five guests 
enjoyed the occasion. 


Mr. and Sits) .vilare J.) Doraneas 
West Twenty-seventh street accompan- 
ied by Mr. Will Innis and his small 
daughter, Louise; Mrs. Walter Innis and 
her two young children, Ann Katherine 
and Walter Innis, Jr., of Wichita, Kas: 
enjoyed last week-end at Coronado and 
San Diego, where they visited the expo- 
sition. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Wann of West 
Twenty-etghth street accompanied by 
their daughter, Mrs. Carrie F. Law and 
their guest, Mrs. H. Stopel of Detroit, 
are back after a fortnight’s visit to the 
exposition in San Francisco. 


Mrs. Charles H. McFarland of 2659 
Ellendale place is in San Francisco 
where she plans to pass a fortnight visit- 
ing the exposition. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Edward Locke 
of 728 Berendo street have as house 
guests their sister, Mrs. Sophronia Locke 
and her son, Mr. John Locke of Seattle. 
Mrs. Locke and her son plan to visit 
in the city until some time in September. 

Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of West 
Twenty-third street have returned after 
a delightful trip motoring throughout the 
north. They were accompanied on this 
outing by Dr. and Mrs. Shelley Tolhurst. 


Mr. Louis Dreyfus and his talented 
wife, Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, of Beverly 
Hills hotel, are enjoying two delightful 
weeks at La Jolla, from which point 
they are motoring back and forth to 
the San Diego exposition in their new 
car. Following their La Jolla visit Mr. 
and Mrs. T)reyfus expect to pass three 
weeks at San Francisco. Mr, and Mrs. 
Dreyfus will not reopen their studio until 
October 1. 


Family Comfort at the Exposition 
Nine-room furnished apartment in best 
part of Pacific Heights with view of Ex- 
position; $200 per month. The McCarthy 
Company, 316 Bush St., San Francisco; 609 
S. Hill St.. Los Angeles. 60409, Main 8172. 
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Beatric de Lack Krombach 


EK LIZABETH Edmond’s conviction of 


4 the great need for the art of sculp- 
ture makes one doubly appreciate her 
effort. She says the beauty and form of 





“Boy Fountain,” Elizabeth Edmond 


sculpture—its decorativeness—the play 
cf light and shade in its planes, especial- 
ly a factor in reliefs—make it a most de- 
sirable medium for artistic expression. 
What insptred Donatello influences her 
work—the joy of being its creator for 
the joy it may bring to others. She ad- 
vocates much sculpture for California. 
She believes our gardens too beautiful 
to remain unadorned by suitable sun- 
dials, fountains and other plastic orna- 
ment. She finds this locality strong in 
inspirational quality for the creation of 
such conceptions. “Had people more 
plastic art to gaze upon they would 
sooner understand its value and beauty. 
Exposition Park should do more to en- 
courage this art,” declares Miss Edmonds, 
“That igs why there are so many advan- 
tages for the student of sculpture 
abroad.’ Which remark, as she is not 
long from Paris, occasioned the off re- 
peated question, “Do you think it essen- 
tial for such artists to study abroad?” 
“Tndeed, I think it extremely important 
for there are many unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for seeing the best. Actual ob- 
jects, beautiful sculpture, embellishes 
thriving cities, all certain to inspire one 
to duplicate and go just a little beyond. 
All new things come from Paris. One 
can find there the best models and 
studios—and for so little. Other neces- 
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sities are also more readily obtainable. 
For instance, bronze casting, marble cut- 
ting and the reduction of relief casts. 
We need such an establishment some- 
where in the west. New York is so far 
away.’ 

Another feature of sculpture which 
appeals to Miss Edmond is its architec- 
tural side as applied in the ornamenta- 
tion of buildings. This form of expres- 
sion is represented in our illustration of 
the ten foot three high relief “In the 
Days of the Missions,’ which decorates 
a wall of the Robert Conran Gillis’ bil- 
liard room on West Twenty-eighth 
street. In composition it is beautifuily 
detailed in a big, broad understanding 
way. Facile is the rendition of the types, 
indigenous to that day. A fatherly monk 
and his associate sit by to watch, in pa- 
rade, the result of their teachings. Musi- 
cian, field-worker and reaper are depicted 
and so, too, the babes in escort of their 
mothers. Of the master of the house, 
she has modeled a low relief portrait, 
also herewith presented. Its characteris- 
tic touches label it at once an excellent 
likeness. The freedom of the pose—the 
sincerity of the value in anatomical 
planes—all are salient factors in making 
it a pulsating portrayal. 

As is usual with the sculptors Miss Ed- 
mond finds outlet for her moods in foun- 
tain creations, for shady nooks and for 
pool edges. One of particularly fascinat- 
ing lines is to harmonize with a gold fish 
pool. So to speak, the piping lad, on a 
semi-circular base, is to guard the dart- 
ing aquatic family. He lounges in rest- 
ful mood and would ornament most ex- 
quisitely such a spot. A wall affair, pre- 
sents a babe playing upon a sea shell in 
accomipaniment to the water’s swish. 
Our other illustration, the nude lad hold- 
ing his bowl ornamented in mistletoe 
motif, is also for a fountain and 1s life- 
sized. It was exhibited in the Paris 
Salon in 1911 along with “The Nymph 
and the Bunny.” The former has much 
grace in expression. Js strong in firm 
lines and has sureness of purpose in 
every modeled stroke. Unusual for one 
so young is the understanding for supple 
flesh quality sensed in the last named 
group. Miss Edmond’s poetic twin self 
must have been its influence, for a soft 
cadence of melody seems to project its 
vibrations toward the beholder. Dreams 
—and the things they are made of— 
aerate the mood of the nymph. She sits 
huddled together, pensively musing, 
while bunny perks an ear in listening 
attitude. Can it, too, hear what message 
the hour unfolds? 

Such a mood is often the inspiration 





“Relief of Robert Conran Gillis” 


of her conceptions as is proved by the 
dainty, but virile relief panel “In Ar- 


cady.” Here one is strongly reminded 
of the Donatello quality. When Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence saw it at the 1912 


Salon in Paris she was enchanted and 
purchased it for her drawing room which 
she refurnished to suit its tones, an ivory 
gray tint. Free, untrammelled children 


“IN THE DAYS OF THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONS” (HIGH RELIEF) 














Andrew ©. Paul 


1305 South Figueroa St. 
Fine Arts 


Designer and Maker of 


High Class Period 
Furniture 
Draperies and 
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Kanst Art Gallery 
Removed To 


854 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


etc, 

21S We POURTH sT. 
A 4836 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Dei. Cal. 





A Shop of Things Interesting and 
Ornamental 


OPHARA & LIVERMORE 


Fair Oaks 2175 
PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


Interior Decorators and House 
Furnishers 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


A. A. BYRENS | 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 


Gallery, 836 South Broadway 
A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 


Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

M. L. BAILEY 

248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 





DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY 


Complete Line of 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


730-732 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Tel. 10679 Los Angeles 





THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 


Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Model, 
Studio and Open Air Classes. 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director, 





Week of August 28 to September $ 

New George Bellows canvas—Mu- 
seum Art Gallery. 

California Painters—-Museum Art 
Gallery. 

Alfred Hutty’s landscapes, John H. 
Rich’s genres—Kanst Art Gallery, 
$54 South Hill. 

Granville Redmond’s landscape—A. 
A. Byrens, 836 South Broadway. 
Rare Chinese Porcelains at Bentz’ 

Art Rooms, 213 West Fourth. 

F. Hopkinson Smith’s watercolor— 
Raymond Gould Shop, 324 West 
Fitth 

Glazed chintzes, highly decorative— 
O’Hara & TLivermore, 253 East 

. Colorado, Pasadena. 

Artists’ materials of every descrip- 
tion—Duncan Vail Company, 730- 
32 South Hill. 

Canvases and water-colors—Andrew 
G. Paul Shop, 1305 South Figueroa. 
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swing merrily to rhythm flowing from 
piping tubes played by young hama- 
dryads. Cloudland seems to be their 
terra firma for vaporous elements serve 
as background. In action it is splendid- 
ly simple and I predict that it will one 
day become as popular, in sectional bits, 
as are the Donatello children. 

In portraits in the round she has de- 
veloped “Michel,” given an important 
place in the 1914 National Academy 
show; several sculptor friends and her 
most recent effort, a bust of Miss Helen 
Blum, the portrait painter and her inter- 
esting co-worker in the studio at 702 
West Twenty-seventh street. Excep- 
tionally strong in contour representation 
and subtle human touches is a head of 
Miss ———. The profile is shown, bare- 
ly more than to the neck, but the model- 
ing is so virile that it receives more at- 
tention than is usually accorded so small 
a work. 


This daughter of California can truly 
make us into living, breathing things, 
when but composed of the elements of 
clay. She can instill the breath of life 
so nearly into these plastic forms, that 
one bows in humble abnegation before 
her subtle craftmanship. She began 
early to indicate this ability for when 


but fifteen she was a student under 
Etatices Sterrett in Throop Institute, 
Pasadena. The lure of Boston then 


called her and Cyrus E. Dallin whose 
Indian sculpture is so much admired at 
the, Panama-Pacific, became her instruct- 
or at the Normal Art School. After two 
years there New York seemed to offer 
better opportunity and for one year 
James Earle Fraser criticized her work. 
This was in 1909 and that year her por- 
trait of Miss Lillian Hirsch. the sculp- 
tor, was exhibited at the National Acad- 
emy and sold to the sitter while still on 
its pedestal, Paris, a mecca for truth 
seekers in art, seemed next the place 
Saline her. Paul W. Bartlett in asso- 
ciation with J. Injaibert directed her at 
the Colarossi Academy. This brought 
1910 which saw her first exhibit shown 
Meee oaion. “Joy” was the title of a 
figure of a boy. He presents all the 
abandon of youthful sublimity as it is 
seen in actual life. Miss Edmond is for- 
tunate in that many of her casts are sold 
at exhibitions. At the Philadelphia 
Academy, where she has been represent- 
Eamor jate, she sold “A Portrait of a 
Girl.” 


Thus have you learned of three very 
capable sculptors, and soon I shall tell 
you of several others. This fact sug- 
gests to me that it might be to their in- 


ea,terest tf the California Art Club were to 


estaviish a sculptor’s section as part of 
that organization. Also, it might not be 
unwise to provide a section for the illus- 
trators and other exponents of the 
graphics arts such as etching, monotyp- 
ing and engraving. Thus might the di- 
vided factions now “The Brush and Pen- 
cleGlib and the ‘Print Makers” be 
drawn into closer and more forceful con- 
tact for the ultimate good of our general 
art principles. 
kk Ok 


Announcement has just reached me of 
the jury of the Prize Competition men- 
tioned in connection with the award to 
be made for painting and sculpture; 
black and white drawing and posters of 
“The Immigrant in America.” These 
well known names are sufficient guaran- 
tee of the fairness of the judgment: 
Chester H. Aldrich, James E. Fraser, 
Robert Henri, Charles Dana Gibson, 
John Sloan, Frank X. Leyendecker anil 
Paul Manship. All entries must be de- 
livered, charges prepaid, at the risk of 
the competitor, addressed to Mrs. H. P. 
Whitney, 8 West Eighth street, New 
York City. Entries will be received Oc- 
tober 28, 29 and 30, 1915, between the 
Sete of 9 a.m. and 5 p. m. [t is re- 
quested that each entry be distinguished 
by a device or cipher, and that a plain 
sealed envelope bearing a correspond- 
ing device on the outside contain the full 
name and address of the competitor. The 
selected canvases, drawings, posters or 
pieces of sculpture will remain the prop- 
erty of the artist, but the Jmmigrants in 
America Review publication reserves the 
tight for reproduction for any purpose. 
The size of canvases or drawing paper 
may not exceed 24 by 30 inches, and fig- 
ure or groups of sculpture may not be 
more than 30 inches in its greatest di- 
mension. Rejected work must be re- 
moved at expense of artist before No- 
vember 13, 1915 and accepted work must 
be removed by December 16, under the 
same conditions. For other details ad- 
dress Miss Frances A. Kellor, 95 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Nikisch is still conducting symphony 
concerts in Berlin and Carreno has been 
Playing there with great success. But 
the concert tickets are selling at only 
half rates, it is reported. 
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HOUGH “The Spell of Flanders” by 


* Edward Neville Vose would be of 
interest at any time, the fact that it de- 
scribes a trip through the northern 
provinces of Belgium in May, June and 
July of last year makes it a really valu- 
able addition to current literature. Of 
the glories of old Ypres, once the domi- 
nant commercial city of northern Eu- 
rope, nothing is now left except the 
Cloth Hall, which, it is reported, is prac- 
tically untouched by the constant bom- 
bardment; Dixmude and Nieuport are 
now only glorious memories; so it is a 
pleasure to read of explorations con- 
ducted in that little-known corner of the 
low countries, immediately before the 
hand of war dealt so destructively with 
its monuments of past greatness. Tor 
the photographs alone. this beautiful vol- 
ume would be valuable, and the interest- 
ing and well-written text makes the book 
one of the most important of the present 
year. Mr. Vose does not limit himself 
to enthusiastic descriptions nor to re- 
counting pages of history: he tells much 
of the peaceful life of the Flemish before 
the war; he describes the railroads, the 
archery; mentions where and for how 
much a good breakfast can be obtained: 
recounts many little experiences which 
add greatly to the entertaining features 
of his book. There is a strong savor of 
De Amicis about what he writes—the 
same blending of past and present to 
comprise a delightful whole. In making 
this trip. the author’s party followed a 
course which not only added to its own 
interest but also renders the record much 
more acceptable to the reader; the cities 
were visited in their historic order, the 
earliest to rise into power being ex- 
plored first, while if a record of a suc- 
ceeding age was found in that particular 
spot, it is left for a later description. As 
a result, the reader’s dates do not he- 
come confused, and in “The Spell of 
Flanders,” a chronologically correct his- 
tory of the cities is unfolded. Bruges, 
Dixmude, Furnes, Nieuport, Ypres, Cour- 
trai—how many knew more of these old 
cities than their mere names before last 
fall? How many were aware of their 
great past? As the writer says, the ruins 
of these cities will be visited by thou- 
sands who never dreamt of going to 
them when the relics of their mighty 
deeds were standing. Ypres, once great- 
er than London; Ghent. once able to put 
eighty thousand men into the field and 
so fortified as to defy an army of two 
hundred thousand—the stories of these 
and other famous old centers of martial 
and commercial activity is well worth 
treading and in Mr. Vose they have a 
worthy recitalist. The fame of Arthur 
Youns’s “Travels” rests on the fact that 
he visited France just before the French 
Revolution: who can tell but that this 
author will be the Arthur Young of the 
Flanders of yesterday? (“The Spell of 
Flanders.” By Edward Neville Vose. 
Peerage Co. Bullock’s.) 


Commercial Training for Girls 


Complaint is general among employers 
that stenographers are inadequately pre- 
pared for the demands of their daily 
life; that their training has been narrow, 
and borders on the illiterate. The de- 
mand for this kind of vocational train- 
ing has been met in our large cities by 
the springing up of numerous business 
colleges; but no one supposes that these 
are homes of real culture, or do more 
than meet halfway the demand for a due 
supply of trained stenographers. The 
whole question of such vocational educa- 
tion has been investigated by Jeanette 
and Bertha M. Stevens, who present the 
result of their investigations in the form 
of a valuable manual. They have made 
their study of the field of office work 
from the standpoint of the employer, 
only so far as it relates to the prepara- 
tion that girls need; but the study as a 
whole has been made from the viewpoint 
of the girl employee. Its main object 
is to awaken the public at large. and par- 
ticularly the public schools, to the legiti- 
mate claims of this field of education and 
to the excellent opportunities it offers. 
The city chosen for the study of condi- 
tions was Cleveland. Ohio, and it was 
carried out under the auspices of the 
Co-operative Employment Bureau for 
Girls in that large and busy commercial 
center. The bureau’s three lines of ac- 
tivity concern themselves with employ- 


These find 
The 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Lake 
Breeze Camp and the Vacation Savings 
Club. The first of these is located in 
the city hall, and although at present 
only tentatively a division of the pub- 
lic welfare department of Cleveland, yet 
it enjoys unique advantages from its 
municipal connection. The treatise con- 
siders the welfare of the girl who has 
chosen to be a stenographer from the 
beginning up to the period when she de- 
sires to have security of tenure and 
reasonable advancement. It finds that 
the curricula of practically all private 
schools require to be changed funda- 
mentally in several ways. At base, there 
is a weakness in the training in English. 
Poor English seems to be at the root of 
most of the failures and partial failures 
in office work. The authors look for- 
ward to a time “when commercial 
schools shall have so raised their edu- 
cational requirements that the supply of 
workers offered the employer will be lim- 
ited to a high type whose value he will 
come to appreciate to the extent of 
meeting the increased cost.” The stand- 
ard of commercial work must be raised, 
and the duty falls equally on commercial] 
schools, employers and office workers. 
(“Commercial Work and Training for 


ment, recreation and saving. 
expression through three channels. 


Girls.” By Jeanette Eaton and Bertha 
M. Stevens. The Macmillan Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


Rocky Mountain Wonderland 


Enos A. Mills has written many stories 
of the animals which inhabit his beloved 
mountains and in his latest book “Rocky 
Mountain Wonderland” he has made an 
obvious effort to turn at least partially 
away from this subject to a more gen- 
eral treatment of the wilderness of Col- 
orado and surrounding states. Yet the 
best part of the collection of descrip- 
tive essays are those which deal with 
the animals that the writer has taken 
evident pains to study intimately. His 
description of the way in which wild 
mountain sheep make their famous leaps. 
not directly down from great heights as 
many writers have indicated, but by a 
series of side jumps, much as a rubber 
ball would bounce down the slope of a 
mountain, is probably one of the best 
things of its kind ever written. A man 
without particular literary pretentions or 
polish, but with a wonderful knack for 
finding the right word for the expres- 
ston of his keen observations of the wild 
life, Miils is unique as a writer upon a 
section which has almost come to be 
known as his own. In this volume he 
has treated of a few of the more appar- 
eft characteristics of his mountains and 
their inhabitants that in a way carries an 
atmosphere of outdoors wherever it goes. 
(“Rocky Mountain Wonderland.” By 
Enos A. Mills. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. Bullock’s.) 


“The Nurse’s Story” 


In all the mass of writing about the 
war, its horrors and its human side, it 
has remained for a pretty Louisiana girl 
who served as a nurse at the French- 
German front to bring the conflict most 
vividly to Americans. “The Nurse's 
Story” by Adele Bleneau is one of thase 
personal narratives which carry convic- 
tion of their truth through their lack of 
affectation. It is a thrilling story of a 
quiet Louisiana girl’s journey to the 
French front to give her services for the 
Jand of her fathers and of her experi- 
ences in a field hospital, the capture of 
the hospital by Germans and the terri- 
ble alternative which was put up to her 
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by her captors of either becoming a 
traitor to the French or having her lover, 
a captured English officer, executed as a 
spy. The brave nurse pretended to car- 
ry out the wishes of her captors, but in 
reality aided the French by her work. 
The brutality of a few Germans, as well 
as the consideration and bravery of many 
of them, are emphasized in this vivid ac- 
count by a I*rench sympathizer who is 
not slow to give her enemies due credit. 
There is a charming love story, the au- 
thor’s own, woven into the account of 
the grim life along the battle front. 
(“The Nurse’s Story.” By Adele Blen- 
cau. Bobbs-Merrill Co. Bullock’s.) 





“Taming of Zenas Henry” 


To Americans, especially those of New 
England ancestry, there is a glamor of 
romance about the old Bay State coast, 
especially Cape Cod, where our forbears 
first landed. At this day the Cape is one 
great summer resort, but Sara Ware 
Bassett, in her annua] summer pilgrim- 
ages has unearthed a number of the old 
types, and depicts them and their simple 
life in an interesting manner in “The 
Taming of Zenas Henry;” without any 
attempt at exaggerated Yankee dialect. 
Zenas Henry Brewster is such an one, 
and famed throughout Wilton for his 
bad temper and his weather predictions, 
and enjoys the reputation of being 
something of an oracle, whom none cares 
to dispute. 


When he proposes to marry Abbie 
Howland, she refuses until he curbs his 
temper and discards his ancient white 
beaver hat. Abbie is one of the neat, 
orderly housewives, and so forehanded 
with her work that, as the neighbors say, 
her brother David “most died living with 
her,” and the miracle she worked in 
Zenas Henry and his house was the talk 
of Wilton. After she adopts the three 
old captains, than whom, it has been 
said: “There were no men more active 
when aboard ship, but none so lazy when 
ashore,” she has her house and hands 
full. There is still something lacking, 
however, until little Delight is washed 
ashore from a wreck and adopted by all 
hands, filling the home with sunshine. 


When Abbie discovers Zenas Henry 
has Universalist ideas, she being a Con- 
eregationalist, she is moved to leave 
him and not be linked with an unbe- 
liever; but she sets a separate table for 
him and she and the Three Captains eat 
together. But through trouble and ad- 
versity she receives a better view of life. 
One can hardly believe, however, in the 
innocence and ignorance the Three Cap- 
tains evince, after having sailed the seven 
seas for a lifetime. (“The Taming of 
Zenas Henry.” By Sara Ware Bassett. 
George H. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 


Booth Tarkington’s new novel 


“The 
Turmoil” has centered attention again 
on the best-seller record which “The 


Bookman” magazine keeps impartially 
for all publishers. “The Bookman” saia 
editorially. “‘The Turmoil’ broke all 
records in the history of “The Book- 
man lists with four hundred and four 
out of a_possible four hundred and fifty 
points. It held first place in thirty-eight 
out of the forty-five reports.” Since that 
was written “The Turmoil” has appar- 
ently broken another record—being first 
on “The Bookman's” list four successive 
months. 


Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or Jess you can have 
the latest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions. 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 
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314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
Phone F5536 314 South Broadway 











Rave You a Home? 


Then you need a library of good books. Our Summer 
Bargains in Sets of Standard Literature, History and 
Fiction will furnish a nice little Library for the price 
of a single set at usual subscription rates. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 South Hill Street 
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wz In the World of Amateur Sports 


wo hundred men and women golf- 


# ers are expected to drive off in the 
qualifying rounds of the Pacific Coast 
and California golf championship con- 
tests which open at Del Monte next 
Saturday. Among southern golfers who 
will*be present at the greatest coast 
event of the year in their sport are E. S. 
Armstrong, who is regarded in the north 
as the likeliest southern contender for 
the titles; A. A. French, the Annandale 
star; George Cline, captain of the San 
Gabriel club; E. B. Tufts, Judge William 
Frederickson, E. H. Seaver, Arthur 
Goodhue, Conde Jones, Art Shafer, R. 
iaGast Duffy Swartz, |. C. Niven, Jack 
Jevne, Sumner Hunt, E. H. Bagley, Dr. 
and Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. 
K. K. Parrott, Mrs. Dudley Fulton, and 
Mrs. Robert Farquhar. Speculation 
among enthusiasts does not afford Harry 
B. K. Davis of San Francisco a particu- 
larly good chance of repeating his vic- 
tory of last year as it is reported that 
Heinrich Schmidt, the Worcester, Mass., 
high school boy, has recovered his old 
form, which has never been seen at its 
best in California, while Davis is said 
to be experiencing a slump Armstrong 
has figured in more finals than any man 
on the coast and is regarded as standing 
a good chance of going that far in the 
coast championship. Many new haz- 
ards have been placed on the Del Monte 
course since last year’s championships, 
but as golfers are always prone to think 
additional hazards hurt the other fellow 
worst they will have little psychological! 
effect and in added difficulties are offset 
by canstant watering of the fairways 
whereby acceptable lies have been al- 
forded for brassies or turf-taking irons 


Eastern Tennis Championship Contest 


With their contests ou eastern cotris 
standing even, McLoughlin has ceased 
to be the ruling favorite over Williams 
for the national championship match 
which opens next Monday on the courts 
at Forest Hills, Long Island. The bril- 
liant victory of the national champion 
over the Califormia comet in the New- 
port finals last Saturday has lowered 
the McLoughlin stock, even his most ar- 
dent admirers admitting that his game 
seems to be in a period of transition. Mc- 
Loughlin has ceased to depend entirely 
upon the wonderful speed which enabled 
him to win his first national title and to 
take the Davis cup at Wimbeldon, Lon- 
don, in 1913. That Wimbeldon match 
taught him that he was deficient in many 
points of the game, notably ground 
strokes, and ever since he has been en- 
deavoring to alter his style, playing 
more in the back court than formerly. 

Fear of going stale, combined with de- 
sire to practice his new style, induced 
McLoughlin to stay out of the Meadow 
Club tournament this week at South- 
ampton, N. Y., where Ward Dawson of 
Los Angeles did well in the early rounds 
although eliminated later. M©McLoughiin 
is practicing in private, it is reported. 
Victory this year meanseumicemeo c- 
Loughlin as it will win for him his first 
national championship bowl, upon which 
his name has already been engraved as 
national champion twice, in 1912 and 
1913. The name of R. ‘Morris Williams, 
2d, McLoughlin’s conqueror in the last 
tournament, went on it in 1914. In ad- 
dition, this bowl, the eighth of its line, 
bears the name of William A. Learned, 
winner in 1911]. 

Only two champions in the history of 
tennis in America have won more than 
one national championship bowl, which 
must be captured three times to become 
the player’s property. Richard D. Sears 
became possessor of the first and second 
bowls and William A. Learned of the 
sixth and seventh. The history of these 
bowls is interesting. Sears’ reign con- 
tinued for the first seven years of the 
national championships. Oliver Camp- 
hell's “third leg” went on the third bowl 
in 1892 and the fourth bowl was put in 
competition the next year. Robert D. 
Wrenn, present head of the United 
States National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, then came to the fore, winning in 
- 1893 and 1894. He slipped a cog the 
next year but came back in 1896 and 
made the fourth bowl his possession. 

Wrenn also took the first leg on the 
fifth bowl but in 1898 M. D. Whitman 
began his series of victories, again wit- 
ning in 1899 and 1900 and capturing the 
fifth bowl. Having won the trophy 
Whitman did not defend his title in 1901 
and William A. Learned became cham- 
pion with his name the first on the sixth 
howl. He defended successfully in 1902, 
lost in 1903 to H. L. Doherty of Eng- 
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land. Holcomb Ward’s name went on 
the sixth howl in 1904, and another name, 
that of Beals Wright, in 1905. In 1906 
this most hotly contested of all tennis 
trophies had engraved upon it the name 
of W. J. Clothier. Learned’s opportun- 
ity came in 1907, when he finally won 
the bowl for the third time. After all 
this difficulty in taking the sixth bowl, 
Learned walked away with three straight 
victories for the seventh bowl upon 
which his is the only name to appear. 
His final win on this cup was in 1910 
when the challenger was Tom Bundy of 
this city. The eighth championship 
bowl is now in competition, with Mc- 
Loughlin striving next week to make it 
his property by a third victory. 


Golf Amateur Championship at Detroit 

Today the mighty of the golf world 
are beginning play for the amateur 
championship of the United States Golf 
Association over the tricky course of 
the Country Club of Detroit. As a re- 
sult of “observation playing” of Chick 
Evans, Jack Neville and others the De- 
troit course has been changed in several 
places and new traps built. The scenic 
setting for the amateur championship 
match is all a sportsman could desire. 
Situated in a rolling country sloping up 
from Lake St. Clair, the course has many 
natural advantages for the studious golf- 
er. It has virgin turf equaling the besv 
in Scotland. The rolling character of 
the land has combined natural hazard 
with artificial device to make the course 
difficult for the unwary player. For the 
first time in the history of the national 
championship the holders of the open, 
the amateur and the western champion- 
ships are in competition; Francis Out- 
met, the amateur champion; and Chick 
Evans, the western champion, have not 
competed before, but never before have 
they played as holders of the individual 
championships. In addition to the three 
foremost players of the country there 
are participating in the Dtroit match 
inany of the lesser golf lights. 


Tom Bundy Gets a Respite 

Postponement of the national tennis 
doubles match at Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, for a week to make it come either 
next Saturday or the following Monday 
came almost as a personal favor to Tom 
Bundy who has not yet started east from 
this city to play with his partner. Maur- 
ice McLoughlin in defense of their na- 
tional title against two other Califor- 
nians, Griffin and Johnson, who are the 
challengers. Bundy has been so busy 
here that he has found it impossible to 
set away and under the old schedule, 
which called for the doubles match next 
Monday, would have had no time for 
practice in the east. He will start early 
next week and will have a little more 
time to practice on the grass courts 
there. Meanwhile, he is putting in a 
few hard hours a day, outside of busi- 
ness time, in practicing on his private 
courts. 


Tennis City Tournament Next Week 

Los Angeles is to have its first annual 
city tennis tournament this year, start- 
ing September 4. The tournament will be 
held on the courts at Exposition park. 
President Walter Bowers of the South- 
ern California Tennis Club, which is dt- 
recting the affair, announces that there 
will be four events, men’s singles and 
doubles, women’s singles and mixed 
doubles. The play will be staged every 
Saturday and Sunday until completed 
and it is expected that more than 100 
players will enter. 





Golf at Catalina 

J. R. Higginbotham of London, Eng- 
land. won the annual Catalina Island 
golf tournament at Avalon this week, 
defeating C. E. Pratt of Los Angeles in 
the finals by 5 and 3 and taking the cup 
presented by John Powers. A. H. Kerr 
of Los Angeles turned in the best score 
of the tournament but owing to a fall 
which injured his arm was unable to 
continue and defaulted before the finals 
were reached. 


Interesting Play on Huntington Courts 

Clarence Barker took a big lead in the 
early rounds of the ranking tournament 
of the Huntington Tennis Club, the final 
matches of which are being played today 
and Sunday in Pasadena. In the prelim- 
inary round last Saturday and Sunday, 
Barker had a 63 ner cent mark while his 
nearest rival, Ed. McCormick, formerly 
of Los Angeles High School, scored 50 
per cent. In addition to taking five sets 
in nine from McCormick, Barker de- 


feated Fred Adams, former state singles 
champion. A number of members of the 
club were not seen in the opening round 
but are playing today. Among them are 
Eugene Warren, Kenneth Newell, Glenn 
Morris, Dixon, Hal Gorham and Horace 
Donnell. 


West to Meet East in New York 

As a return engagement for the visit 
of eastern tennis stars to the Pacihe 
Coast last month, the California players 
now in the east will form a team, follow. 
ing the national championship affair, and 
play the eastern team on the courts of 
the New York West Side Tennis Club 
September 10 and 11. Maurice Mc- 
Laughlin will captain the western team 
and will select three associates from his 
four fellow Californians, Tom Bundy, 
Willie Johnston, Clarence Griffin and 
Ward Dawson. R. N. Williams, 2d, will 
head the eastern team, which will be se- 
lected by a committee. Washburn, Behr 
and Church are regarded as Williams’ 
probable team mates. 


Three-Men Polo Team Popular 

They are playing three man polo at 
Coronado now whenever four men teams 
cannot be made up and the new game, 
because of its more open style, is creat- 
ing much favorable comment among 
spectators. Last Saturday the Midwick 
and Coronado teams of three men each 
had an exciting contest in which Coro- 
nado won, 9 to 3. Sunday, however, 
regulation polo again became the rule 
and Coronado won by a score of 7 to 5. 
Club lines are not closely drawn in mak- 
ing up the teams, nearly all the players 
belonging to both organizations. John 
B. Miller and his two sons, John B., Jr. 
and Ted, are active in the games and are 
showing wonderful form. Lieuts. W. C. 
McChord, E. S. Canady and A. S. John- 
son of the regular army, are participat- 
ing in the games. Carlton Burke, gen- 
erally recognized as one of the two best 
Southern California players, is in the 
south for the summer tournament, as 
also is Hugh Drury and both are giving 
good account of themselves. 





Notes From Bookland 

Cc, A. Stephens, that prolific writer of 
stories for the young, who has been a 
contributor to the Youth’s Companion 
for so many years, seems finally to have 
exhausted Maine, the North Woods and 
the Old Squire and family, as he recently 
completed a series of stories about the 
British Northwest, and is now conclud- 
ing one about mining in Siberia. He has 
lost none of his old-time vigor and in- 
terest, however, but, perhaps, has grown 
a little older in his writings, as that 
splendid American paper has outgrown 
the young, and now is “The Companion 
for the Whole Family.” A friend says: 
“My father read the paper seventy years 
ago in Worcester Co., Mass.; I read it 
forty-five years ago in Kansas; my 
brothers ‘took it’ in Chicago forty years 
ago, and my children have read it these 
many years, and I still enjoy it myself.” 

George Bronson-Howard has been ill 
at his Long Island home for many 
months, too ill to work or attend to his 
correspondence or to read proof on his 
new novel, which is to appear early in 
September. In the last few days, how- 
ever, he has shown a most encouraging 
improvement and his physician now 
claims that, barring backsets, his recov- 
ery will be rapid and complete. 


Thomas Hardy’s works, whatever the 
condition of the times, seem to have at- 
tained an unassailable popularity. An 
article in a recent number of the English 
“Everyman” which gives vent to rather 
pessimistic opinions on the book trade as 
affected by the war, exempts a few books 
only. These books that, in spite of the 
times, continue to have a steady sale are 
mostly non-fiction, publications dealing 
with the war; but Hardy’s novels were 
included in the list. 


“Of course women should propose,” 
says Mrs. Alec Tweedie in her new book, 
“Women the World Over.” “It 1s wom- 
en who change their entire lives by mat- 
rimony; it is women who take on colos- 
sal responsibility by matrimony. The 
woman should surely be allowed to 
choose the man for whom She feels her- 
self able to work and give. Men pro- 
pose; men have had it all in their own 
hands up to now, and ii they have mar- 
ried the wrong woman they have only 
themselves to blame for it.” 


Miss Sara Ware Bassett, author of the 
charming new story of Cape Cod, ‘The 
‘Taining of Zenas Henry,” says that @ 
confirmed Cape Codder has written to 
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her that he recognizes all of the charac- 


ters. This, comments Miss Bassett, is 
clever of him, as none of the characters 
has ever existed. 


Already plans are being made for one 
authentic and accepted history of the 
part which air-ships have played—and 
will have played—in the Great War. 
This book, by no less authorities than 
Claude Grahame-White and Harry Har- 
per, will be called “The Aerial History 
of the War.” Though it is now and will 
continue to be under preparation, it will 
not be published till the conclusion of 
the war, no matter when that comes. 


“Wodenscar,” the name given to the 
spray-drenched town in which is laid the 
scene of Mrs. J. E. Buckrose’s latest and 


most successful novel, “Spray on the 
Windows,” is really the little seaside 
town in which Mrs. Buckrose lives, 


though the characters are purely ficti-» 


tious. The terrace is still there, with the 
northeaster blowing up on it, and when 
Mrs. Buckrose’s own “courting” was in 
progress she lived in one of the little 
cottages on the terrace. In this little 
town Mrs. Buckrose has lived all of her 
married life, except for holiday travel in 
Egypt, Sicily, Spain, Italy anda 
Riviera, in which last she laid the honey- 
moon scenes in “Spray on the Windows.” 


Mine. de Hegermann-Lindencrone, au- 
thor of the recently published book “The 
Sunny Side of Diplomatic’ Lite,” “Was 


again braved the journey across war-_ 


torn Europe. Several months agoshe 
ventured from Copenhagen to Rome 
where she formerly lived at the Danish 
embassy. In fact, one of the most inter- 
esting parts of “The Sunny Side of Dip- 
lomatic Life” tells of the summers she 
spent with the King and Queen of Italy, 
and the musical celebrities entertained at 
the palace. “My mail,” she writes, “looks 
as if it had the smallpox or measles— 
covered with censorship stamps and the 
postmarks of Italy, Switzerland, France, 
England, and Denmark.” 


Thomas Hardy and Mrs. Hardy, ac- 
cording to news just received from Eng- 
land, have been staying a few weeks with 
friends in London. Mr. Hardy is said to 
beimeexceMent tiealth. I(t wouldsbe um 
teresting just now to discover whether 
Hardy had any foundation, even in local 
gossip, for the story he told in one of 
the tales contained in “Life’s Little 
Ironies’”—the one called “A Tradition 
of 1804.” In this, it will be remembered, 
he described a secret visit of Napoleon 
to England that he might judge for him- 
slf whether the point on the English 
coast which had been picked out was 
suited to the landing of the great in- 
vasion he was planning. 


Booth Tarkington, in a recent letter 
concerning a review of his novel, “The 
Turmoil,” wrote: “My feeling about re- 
views is that a reviewer reviews himself 
as well as the book he is. estimating. 
Most reviewers seem to me to reveal 
more of the reviewer than of the book. 
How many, for instance, shout of ego- 
tism; the reviewer being in labor from 
the outset to demonstrate that he is the 
reviewing fellow, the author is faltering 
apprentice or worse. ... Such matters 
(as ‘decent prose’) are usually over- 
looked, because I cannot help but _be- 
lieve it because the great majority of re- 
viewers have no perception of prose tex- 
ture. They do not understand it--they 
cannot feel it. I suppose a stpreme 
sensitiveness to color—or rarer. All my 
life I have worked for prose—for the 
texture of it—as the primary thing to be 
obtained, and seldom indeed has a re- 
viewer told me that here and there have 
I obtained it. Often, of course, [I have 
not obtained it, but when I have, there 
was evidently only a few who were able 
to recognize it—they will write of every- 
thing else in the book!” 
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IG Jim Mining stock at advanced 

prices continues in great demand 
and has been the biggest feature of rath- 
er dull trading on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange this week. A month 
ago the stock was selling at 12% cents. 
It closed Wednesday night at 25 cents 
and that day 33,000 shares were sold. 
Maricopa Northern sold at $5.00 this 


week, There was a little trading in Con- 
solidated Mines at 1% cents. All other 
mining stocks were inactive. 

With Los Angeles Investment down to 
40 cents at this writing the flurry in 
that stock seems to have passed, tem- 
porarily. It has been breaking through- 
out the week but no great desire to un- 
load was manifested by those who began 
to buy at the beginning of the raise last 
week when the stock was hovering about 
30 cents. Home Telephone common has 
sold this week at $16. Home Tele- 
phone preferred seems slightly weaker 
in tone, ranging from $45 bid to $47.50 
asked. 

Twenty-two shares of Citizens Na- 
tional Bank stock were sold at $242.50 
and there have been many bids of $240 
with none offered. No activity was dis- 
played by other bank stocks. Bonds 
also are quiet, with Los Angeles Cor- 
poration 5’s and Home Telephone bonds 
practically the only issues in demand. 
Amalgamated, United Petroleum and 
Union oil stocks were limited traders at 
firm prices. 

Interest will be due and payable Sep- 
tember 1 on a number of local bonds. In 
all, the interest to be paid that day will 
amount approximately to $210,000 and 
will be on the following issues: Edison 
Electric Company 5’s; Edison Electric 
Company first refunding 5’s; Corona 
Power and Water Company 6’s; Los An- 


_ _geles Pacific first refunding 5’s; Los An- 


géies Public Market 6’s. 


Banks and Bankers 

Half a dozen bankers were in attend- 
ance at the convention of the American 
Institute of Banking at San Francisco 
last week. E. G. McWilliam of the Se- 
curity Trust and Savings Bank read a 
paper before the convention, as also did 
Pec. Bolt of the Union Trust ant Sav- 
ings Bank of Pasadena. George Car- 
lisle of the German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank was appointed a member 
of the credentials committee of the con- 
vention. Others present from this city 
mere LL, VV. Ely of the First -National, 
fey) Prollius of the National Bank of 
California and F. A. Ruenitz of the Far- 
mers and Merchants. 

So far this year approximately $152,- 
000,000 in gold has been shipped into the 
United States, with indications that $50,- 
000,000 will be sent here before the year 
is over. The first shipment from Aus- 
tralia, amounting to $2,000,000, came into 
San Francisio last week. It is said 
much more will come from Australia 
and that British South Africa will send 
a large amount. So far the receipts 
have been from the following countries: 
Denmark, $300,000; South America, $1,- 
000,000; Australia, $2,000,000; Holland, 
$2,000,000; Brazil, $2,500,000; China, $3,- 
700,000; Japan, $9,625,000; France, $11,- 
500,000; England, $20,590,000; Canada, 
$98,802,000. The United States now holds 
the largest stock of gold in the world, 
about one-fifth of the total held by gov- 
ernments. 

Purchases of silver by the treasury de- 
partment for August have already 
reached 2,000,000 ounces. The bullion 
will be stamped into dimes, quarters and 
half dollars, for which the latter half of 
every calendar year brings a renewed 
demand. The minting of the new pieces 
will be done at San Francisco and Phil- 
adelphia. 

It is reported in New York that the 
National City Bank is making efforts to 
extend its business in Russia and to this 
end has sent H. Fessenden Meserre to 
that country. The National City already 
has large Russian interests. 

Germany is expected to redeem the 
$10,000,000 four months treasury notes 
placed in this country. It is understood 
that the notes were offered in the United 
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States as a feeler and had the response 
been readier a larger amount would have 
been issued. It is regarded as beneath 
the German government -to renew so 
small a loan. 

Secretary McAdoo has announced 
that he will deposit $30,000,000 in gold 
in the federal reserve banks of Atlanta, 
Dallas and Richmond, should so large 
a sum be needed to aid in financing the 
cotton crop. The deposits will be for 
the purpose of enabling the reserve 
banks to discount loans made on cot- 
ton secured by warehouse receipts by 
national banks and state banks which are 
members of the federal reserve system. 
No interest will be charged on the de- 
posits. 

Nervousness in England over the dit- 
ference in exchange with this country is 
reflected in the demand of British bank- 
ers that a committee to be sent to New 
York will be headed by Sir Edward Hol- 
den, who of all London bankers is most 
widely known in this country. It is re- 
ported that England, France and Russia 
jointly will ship £50,000,000 pounds to 
this country in an effort to relieve con- 
ditions in the foreign exchange market. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


It is estimated by their statistical bn- 
reau that the independent oil producers 
agency concerns in California produced 
a July daily average of 250,000 barrels 
of crude oil, an increase of about 1,500 
barrels as compared with June. Ship- 
ments were about 6,000 barrels less per 
diem than in June. Little change in pro- 
duction of the individual fields was not- 
ed. The most important increase was 
about 1,000 barrels daily average in the 
Fullerton field and about the same 
amount of decrease in Midway. There 
was an increase of 34 in the number of 
producing wells over June. The daily 
average still remains more than 30,000 
barrels less than it was for the whole of 
1914 and shipments are less by 12,000 
daily average. 

Union Tank Line Company has de- 
clared a dividend of $2.50 a share, pay- 
able September 25 to the holders of rec- 
ord September 4. 

Within the last ten days there has been 
a general advance of one cent a gallon 
in gasoline prices throughout New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware. Independen: 
oil companies of St. Louis have ad- 
vanced the price 1.1 cents a gallon. 

Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $5 a share, payable September 
15 to stock of record August 20. 

Directors of the Utah Consolidated 
have declared a dividend of 50 cents a 
share, payable Sept. 27, to stock of rec- 
ord Sept. 4. The previous dividend, 50 
cents, was paid July 26. 

United States plants which manufac- 
ture electric supplies and munitions are 
so busy with European orders that a 
small domestic order for twelve electric 
locomotives for the Panama Canal only 
elicited one response. It was from the 
General Electric Company and agere- 
gates $207,310. 





Germany’s Naval Policy 


Archibald Hurd has compressed into 
convenient pocket form a remarkably 
comprehensive and interesting history of 
the German fleet, tracing its popular ori- 
zin in the traditions of the Hanseatic 
league in 1870, and fostered by an active 
press agency and the Anglophobia 
aroused by the Palmerston commentar- 
ies and the outcome of the Boer war, to 


its present aggressively proud promi- 
nence contesting for world supremacy 


on the high seas. The German naval 
building and maintenance program and 
the nature of the campaign in legislative 
circles and through the popular press fol- 
lowed by Emperor Wilhelm IT. and Ad- 
miral con Tirpitz make a truly ainazing 
Narrative of universal import. Tor this 
succinct “newspaper” edition Mr. Hurd 
draws upon a former work of more ex- 
tensive proportions, the result of careful 
Inquiry of reliable sources. Sivine accu- 
racy and authority to this latest volume. 
( the German Fleet.’ By Archibald 


Hurd. George H. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


direct from the owner of the bonds. 





GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


L* ROM a possible thousand dollars in 


premiums for marine insurance paid 
out in Ios Angeles before the opening 
of the Panama Canal the premium in- 
come of companies which are represent- 
ed in this city now approximates $50,000 
yearly, This remarkable increase has 
been due not alone to the great increase 
in tonnage at the port, but to the fact 
that the merchants have been instructed 
that they can place their risks through 
Los Angeles underwriters and do not 
need to transact this most romantic form 
of insurance business through San Fran- 
cisco or New York agents. Much more 
freight for local consumption now comes 
by way of the canal than used to come 
around the horn and the merchants, for- 
merly unused to insuring goods sent 
across the continent by rail, suddenly 
awoke to the realization that when their 
goods came by water they were co-ad- 
venturers with the owners of the ship 
and as such needed the same protection. 
One Los Angeles broker states that 
when he first tried to sell marine insur- 
ance here he had to spell out “marine” 
before his hearers knew what he was 
talking about. Now, not only is most of 
the Los Angeles business written right 
at home but several companies have 
made arrangements to have al! claims 
adjusted here as well. The growth in 
marine premium income has been not- 
able all over the world since the out- 
break of the war for the reason that the 
ordinary policy only covers “risks of 
the sea an dacts of God” and an addition- 
al policy must be obtained covering “war 
risks.” 

Announcement has been made by J. 
R. Molony, manager of the Aetna’s ac- 
cident and liability department of the 
Pacific coast, that the usual August con- 
vention of California agents of his de- 
partment will be postponed until Octo- 
ber 5 to 7 when the annual convention 
of all Aetna agents will be held in San 
Francisco. More than 500 delegates are 
expected to attend that gathering. 


Before the delegates to the agency 
convention of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company dispersed to their 
homes late last week, following the last 
session here, the general agents among 
them formed what is to be known as the 
Pacific Mutual Agency Association, or- 
ganized to promote better methods of in- 
creasing business and to act as a clear- 
ing house for new insurance ideas, The 
organization will be similar to those 
formed by the general agents of the 
Equitable, New York Life and other 
large companies. John Newton Russell, 
Jr., of Los Angeles was elected presi- 
dent of the new association; J. S. Fab- 
ling of Denver, life department vice- 
president; F. A. Stearns of San Fran- 
cisco, accident department  vice-presi- 
dent; M. J. Dillon of St. Paul, secretary 
and treasurer; F. E. Dudley of Los An- 
geles, corresponding secretary; H. H. 
Ward, Portland and Seattle, chairman of 
executive committee. 


Casualty and surety insurance men in- 
tend to wage a stronge fight against state 
monopolistic insurance which is mani- 
festing itself in the enactment of work- 
ingmen’s compensation laws in Califor- 
nia and many other states. One of the 
aims of the joint convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters now in session at 
Detroit is the organization of federations 
of insurance agents and underwriters in 
every state to fight the encroachments 
of what delegates characterize as monop- 
olistic efforts on the part of state gov- 
ernments. 

Greater opportunities for American 
fire insurance companies may result from 
the European war. It is reported in New 
York that several large companies are 
making plans for establishment of agen- 
cies in certain Central and South Amer- 
ican countries. As a first step in this 
direction the Home Insurance Company 
of New York has arranged to open an 
office in Porto Rico and will shortly 
complete arrangements to do business in 
Costa Rica, Argentina, Chile and Bra- 
zl, It is expected that other companies 
will follow within a short time. Repre- 
Sentatives of several South American 
governments have been in this country 
recently with a special view to inducing 
domestic fire insurance companies to en- 
ter their respective territories for busi- 
ness. In the past the principal obsta- 


cle to the expansion of fire insurance 
business in South America has been the 
rigorous and excessive tax, revenue and 
deposit laws. 


It is now stated that the 





If You Want 
A Loan— 


why not apply direct to a 
big bank. 


The HIBERNIAN has 
money to lend in amounts 
up to 40% of the appraisal 
of your improved prop- 
erly. 

Our Loan Department is 
prepared to act promptly. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


“The Bank That Pays 5% 
Interest on Savings” 


SECOND FLOOR 
Hibernian Building 


Spring at Fourth 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif, 
: July 26, 1915. 
(Non-Coal) O216445 
Notioe is hereby given that Ludwig 
Schmid, of Cornell, California, who, on 
February 27, 1914, made homestead en- 
trv, No. 021665, for Lot ny 
Township 1 N., , ; 
Meridian, has filea@ notice of intention 
to make commutation Proof, to estab- 
lish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Sy dake Los me California, 
- a m., on e 14th da sep- 
tember, 1916. ney Tae 
Claimant names as witnesses: Seeley 
Kimpton, Mary L. Kimpton, Nathan 
Gordon, Augustus Carter, all of Cornell, 
California. JOHN D. ROCHE, Register. 
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need for adequate fire and marine insur- 
ance there 1s so pressing that the legis- 
latures of the majority of the coultries 
Involved are disposed to make radical 
changes in their laws to make easy the 
entrance of American companies. 





NEWS OF TH WEE 
Los Angeles 
City stax rate fixed at $1.60, same figure 
as tae Pia year. 
vr. J. S. Glass consecrated Catholic 
bishop of Salt Lake at impressive cere- 
mony held in St. Vincent's Ch Fe hi. 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew holds con- 
vention here. 
_ Mecderal Trade 
Mie Clty, 
David Bvans' resignation as chai 
airman 
uo eae oe service commission ac- 
ated, ; - Windham of Lone 
app ol tad. 5 ae 
Chamber of Commerce director : 
_ ol é S protest 
iBainst proposed $3,000,000 county bond 
issue for more good roads. 
ret California 
entura county yotes 51,0 
By ee $1,000,000 for good 
Pasadena schoolhouse destroyed by fire. 
Former Presid nt Taft visits Panama 
Puoiiic Exposition. 
Slate Bar Association in econventinan 
voles to adinit women to membership, 


Nationa] Educational Associati j 
; it on in ses- 
sion at Oakland. 


United Stnates 

German fovernment asks President 
Wilson to leluay note in Sinking of liner 
Arabic until German version of situation 
is forwarded. 

Announced that United States 
candidate for president of Mexico. 

Ultimatum Sent Hayti that it must al- 
low Tinitad States to control customs for 
ten years, 

Kastman Nodak 
monopoly 

Floods continue 
and Texas. 


Commission holds hear- 


has no 


Company declared a 


in Missouri, Arkansas 


Foreign 
British liner Arabic sunk, 
by German submarine. 
Russians claim decisive naval victory in 
Gulf of Riga. Report sinkinz of super- 
dreadnaugiht Holtke and ten other Ger- 
man ships. Admit loss of two Russian 


supposedly 


ships. 

Germans continue advance in Russian 
Poland. Fortress of Kovno falls to Teu- 
tons. 

Venezilos again prime minister of 
Greece, 


German naval base in Belgium shelled 
by allied fleet. Small damage, 
Allied aviators bombard Constantinopie. 
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FOR SALE 


Attractive Home 
at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


adjoining. Lot 60x200. House almost 


new. 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 














ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY {RIP 


THROUGH THE “RING THE “KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


3502S 
"*° EXPENSE 


Los Angeles to 


San Bernardino 
Riverside 


Redlands 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 





Including All Side Trips 


and 


RESERVED SEAT 

















Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Buildtng, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 





PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 














You Can Always Depend Upon The | 


Quality of 


“L. A. GAS” 


The Ideal Fuel For Cooking 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home 10003 Main 8920 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


XNOMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
‘401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


i IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
‘S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 


TTIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


ie BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
AN N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


OFFICERS 


w. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. S. HEATON, Cashier. 
Capital, $300, 000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. BREE ecresident. 

Ww. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2 ‘502,664; Deposits 
$20,000,000. 


L W. HELLMAN, President. 
ne ee ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


WwW. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 
EE. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


Capital, $1,500,000; ula pare 000; 


Undivided Profits, $235,44 


GEORGE eee 
GEORGE A. 
Capital, $325, "906. 00. 

Surplus and ‘Profits, $35,250.00. 


President. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 

Capital, $500,000.00; 
Undivided Profits, $200,0 


oat ee and 


HOWARD, Cashier. 


EE ———— 


Hotel Del Coronado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


American Plan 


to Eastern Cities 
Chicago and return $72.50 


Going on various dates in August 
and September; good returning until 
New York ‘‘ e 110.70 
And many other points greatly re- 


To Chicago, Denver, 
St. Paul and East 
Three Limited Trains for Your 
Vacation Excursions 
October 3lst. 


duced. Go one way and return an- 
other if you wish, but be sure to go 
via the 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 
and UNION PACIFIC 


Tickets and Information at 601 So. 
Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, and outside offices. 


ee ee ae 


JOAN S NK: 


tara crnt 


a 


Regular Tariff Prevails 


Throughout 


Exposition Year 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal 

H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent 
334 South Spring Street 


The folks who have 
to paddle their own 
canoes ought not to 
get gay and rock the 
boat. 


Copyright 1915 by W. L. Brownell. 


Our 3% Savings Account 
with checking privileges will 
keep your finance on an even 
keel. 


Ask about it at Branch or 
Main Office, and get our book- 
let, “Deposits at Any Hour by 
Mail.” 


J. F. Sartori, President 


GURITWY trRcest 
=<SAavINGS BANK. 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


$43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


Resources over 


lanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hilae 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Y. M. C. A. Auto School 


HAS COURSES FOR OWNERS, 
OPERATORS AND REPAIRMEN 


WHY SHOULDN’T YOU KNOW YOUR OWN AUTOMOBILE 
731 South Hope Street 


Phones: 10822; Main 8380 


EEE EEE FL sa 


First and Spring 
Eee 
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New F al Suits to Sell at Half and 
Nearly Half Ther Worth $14.75 


—New Fall Suits at an underprice—50 per cent. and nearly 50 
per cent. less than regular worth—before the Wearing Season has 


Commenced—no wonder you are incredulous—You can hardly be 


more so than was the writer—before he saw the suits—Even afterwards he had to 
almost “pinch himself” to believe that they really could be bought for $14.75. 








—True—This is Bullock's Clearance—“‘The One Sale of the Year"—given to overthrowing precedents— 
to accomplishing the seemingly impossible—to setting new value standards— 


—But, even considering this fact—and all the other splendid offerings that have been and are being put 
forward—these suit values approach closely to the Incomprehensible. 


Rushed Out From New York by Express, with 
Words of Enthusiasm as to Their Purchase 





New Suits in the Autumn Models with the new length coats—tailored and semi-novelty styles—in youth- 
ful as well as matronly lines—Semi-Fitted, Flare and Chic Box Coats—smart hip seam effects and new 
braid trimmed models— | . | | 

Suits of wool repp—Gabardine—Broadcloth—Scotch Mixtures—Diagonals—Serges—Mannish stripes 
hes | 
and checks. In Fall tones of Brown and Green, be (ie Black. 

| ttons, etc. 

—Many extremely plain, others trimmed with fur, braid, uttons, | | | 
—But 7h must be seen to be appreciated—Deetails of quality, workmanship, design mean so much in ¥ 
making of Garment values—and these details are here in rich measure—for the Great Suit Event o 


Clearance—$ 14.75. 
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